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NO UNION WITH SLA/ HOLDESS ! 





THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION 18 ‘ A COVENANT WITH DEATH 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELI.” 





Cer Yes! it cannot be denied—the slaveholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions to 
secure the perpetuity of their dominion over their 
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of the people of the Tower Hamlets since Mr. Thomp- 
son's return. The question of how their member has 
done his duty to his constituents having been satis- 
factorily answered, has been superseded by the equal- 
ly just and natural inquiry of how his constituents 
have performed their duty towards him. Here there 
A review of the 
reciprocal duties of representative and represented 


has been an admitted deficiency. 


is leading to a recognition of the apostolical principle, 
that the man who serves at the altar should live by 
the altar: that he who ministers unto the people in 
spiritual things, should be ministered unto by them in 
temporal things. ‘The time is not far distant when 
the propagators of mere dogma will not be the only 
teachers whom the people will support; but, like all 
reforms, whether in Church or State, the practical 
embodiment of this principle of justice must emanate 
with the people, and will have to fight its way up- 
wards to general establishment against the interested 
opposition of the priests, scribes and Pharisees, who 
now monopolize among them the treasury of God. 
Whatever may be the result of such an effort as re- 
gards Mr. Thompson,—and I am strongly suspicious 
that many of his American friends, from very love to 
him, would regard its failure with complacency,—I 
have no doubt that, apart from all personal consider- 
ations, you will read the expressions of feeling con- 
tained in the subjoined report with pleasure, as proofs 
of the progress of the public mind of this country 
in a right direction. 

The meeting on Tuesday evening was held in the 
poorest district of the Tower Hamlets, including that 


large and much-talked-of population of * white slaves,’ 





| the silk weavers of Spitalfields, and embracing also 
| the greater portion of what may be called ‘the Jew- 
As a body, British Hebrews 
; do not interest themselves much in the public affairs 


|ish quarter’ of London. 
lof their country. Their own political enfranchise- 
|ment, even, is left by them more as a thing to be 
| worked out by the Gentiles, than as a measure of na- 
tional enfranchisement to be achieved through their 
|own exertions. Some opposition to Mr. Thompson 
| might have been anticipated in the neighborhood of 
| Spitalfields, from the pernicious views upon the free 
| trade question endeavored to be inculcated into the 
| minds of the operatives by interested monopolists and 
j hired demagogues. With characteristic bolduess, Mr. 
‘Thompson therefore made the free trade question a 


ings in America; and yet, although that Society had 
j its head quarters almost within the Tower Hamlets, 
and published a professedly anti-slavery journal, it 
suppressed al: account of those proceedings, and wil- 
fully permitted the constituency of that borough to 
remain in ignorance upon the subject. (Cries of 
* Shame !”) 

Mr. Tnompson, on rising, was greeted with the 
same vehement applause with which he had _ been re- 
ceived on the three preceding occasions. Having 
briefly stated the circumstances under which the 
meeting was held, the honorable gentleman said— 
Sir, in 1847, I was freely elected by the people of this 
borough, without the solicitation on my part of a sin- 
gle vote. I was elected on great and universal prin- 
ciples. Inever have been, and never will be, wheth- 
er I sit for the Tower Hamlets or any other constitu- 
ency, the representative of any isolated interest, class, 
or particular policy. The world has gone wrong 
through losing sight of a few great principles ; and it 
can never be brought right until they are recognized 
anc made the basis of the government and the legisla- 
I am only the representative and embodiment of 
those principles: for their sake I was solicited to stand 
for this borough, and for their sake and not my own, 
I consented to offer myself as a candidate to represent 
Upon those principles, ever avow- 
ed by me in publi: and in private, I was elected, and 
for them I have lived and labored, from the moment 
that the returning officer upon Stepney Green de- 
elared that I was at the head of the poll by a large 
majority, and was therefore member for the Tower 
With respect to the issue of this appeal to 
I seek, first 
of all, the satisfaction of my own mind, and next, the 
approbation of-the public, but merely as an endorse- 
ment and recognition of the principles I hold. For 
myself, personally, I have asked nothing of you— 
nothing of the government of this country—nothing 
of any living man. (Cheers.) Iowe you nothing 
but fidelity to principle, and the exertions of my very 
| humble abilities, not for the advantage of this 
borough only, but for the benefit of the 30,000,000 in- 
| habitants of these islands, and the 150,000,000 of 
| other British subjects, who are yet to have the first 
| instalment paid to them of their civil, political, and 
I go not to Parliament as the repre- 


tion, 


this constituency. 


Hamlets. 
my constituents, Iam perfectly careless. 





| religious rights. 
sentative merely of the Spitalfields weavers, the St. 
Catharine’s Dock Directors, ship-chandlers, bankers 


| Prominent topic of his speech. If an antagonistic} at Stamford Hill, or bill-brokers in Hackney. If 
| feeling really existed previously upon that important elected at all, I am elected by the people of the Tow- 
| Subject, the voice of truth completely silenced error. er Hamlets alone, not for their sake, merely, but for 


For the fourth time, during the last three weeks, the | 
electors and non-electors of the Tower Hamlets, in 
public meeting assembled, came to an unanimous and 
enthusiastic vote of confidence in their member, of 
approval of his past Parliamentary conduct, and of 
his recent anti-slavery mission in the United States. 

One important feature of this meeting you will not 
While in America, the pro-slavery press 
were frequently taunting Mr. Thompson with the al- 


fail to notice. 


leged inconsistency of coming to a foreign country, 
and agitating for the physical and social elevation of 
three millions of its population, while a large mass 
in a much 


of his own constituents at home were 


worse condition. Ie was continually told to go home 
to his enslaved and starving constituents at Spital- 
fields. He has come home: he has gone to Spital- 
fields: he has met those very constituents in open 
public meeting, duly convened. He has drawn the 
attention of this pretendedly starving and enslaved 
class of men specially to a comparison of their own 
state and that of the American bondmen. He has in 
terms pointed to the American allegation of them- 
selves being ‘ white slaves,’ worse off than the Afri- 
can in the Southern States. Whose statement have 
these Spitalfield weavers endorsed the truth of, the 
American press, or Mr. Thompson’s ? ‘They have in- 
dignantly denounced the lie of the American scribes, 
jand affirmed the veracity of the British philanthro- 
Bad as the condition of those manulacturing 
operatives may be, socially, from over-competition in 
the labor-market,owing to a redundant population,and 
| politically from a denial of the suffrage, any attempt 





| pist. 


at a comparison of their own condition with that of 
| American slaves they feel and resent as a foul in- 
sult. They can well understand the difference be- 

personal and political bondage, and the Amer- 
jican republicans will therefore gain nothing by their 
appeal to the sympathies of British democrats in sup- 
The assertion of the American press 
respecting the relative condition of the free laborers 
of England and the forced laborers of the United 
States, is so palpably false, that here it only excites 
a smile of derision, and a shrug of the shoulders at 
the mendacity of the American press; but as the con- 
stant iteration of the lie on your side of the water 
may have caused some uninformed but well-meaning 
people there to believe it, its emphatic refutation by 
the Spitaltield weavers on Tuesday last may be useful 
Lynch law is ut- 
terly repugnant to British feeling : but were it not, I 
know no better retributive justice which could be in- 
flicted upon such miscreants as Campbell, than by 
placing him in the midst of a body of English, Irish, 
or Scotch laborers, and reading before his face the 


| tween 


port of slavery. 


in disabusing them of their errors. 


statements he has made in America respecting Mr. 
George Thompson. 

In giving you the proceedings of this, and other 
meetings hereafter to be held on the same subject, 
I will endeavor, as far as possible, to avoid repetition ; 
but not having my previous reports to refer to, I am 
atraid I shall not always perfectly succeed, 

Mr. ProvpMan, upon taking the Chair, said that 
he had supported Mr. Thompson at the last general 
election in 1847, and was satisfied that that gentle- 
man had done his duty to his country and the world, 
whatever might be said about his recent absence from 
the representation of the Tower Hamlets. The hon- 
orable gentleman had had good reasons for prolonging 
his stay in the United States, and had done more good 
for the cause of human freedom there than he could 
possibly have effected in England. Mr. Thompson's 
aspirations and exertions for freedom were not con- 
fined to the ‘Tower Hamlets, but extended over the 
world, to the black as well as to the white. He (the 
Chairman) for himself repudiated the conduct of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, who re- 





the interest of the millions beyond, who have been 
waiting at the door of our impure and unrighteous 
House of Commons for ages and centuries, demanding 
their rights, constantly having that demand met with 
contumely and scorn, and being told to be thankful 
for nothing. (Cheers.) Well, gentlemen, in the 
short session of 1847, the longer session of 1848, and 
the sessions of 1849 and 1850, I was constant and un- 
remitting in my attendance upon Parliament. If I 
spoke little in that assembly, it was because I am not 
in the habit of opening my lips where speaking is 
useless, and where what I would have said has been, 
and perhaps better, said by others. My votes I 
leave to speak for themselves. (Hear.) They have 
invariably been in favor of righteous and equal gov- 
ernment for Ireland. They have always been for a 
reduction of taxation upon the millions. They have 
been, not for a nibbling at the Church Establishment 
of this country, and a pruning here and there of its 
luxuriant branches, but whenever I had an opportu- 
nity of doing so, my votes have been given for the to- 
tal abolition of all ecclesiastical establishments, and 
the universal acknowledgment, in practice as well as 
theory, of the principle of absolute religious equality. 
(Cheers.) I have voted, not for a littie extension of 
the franchise to the people, but I have cheerfully 
gone out into the lobby in a minority of fifteen for the 
people's charter, believing it to be a reasonable and 
righteous demand, which will yet be granted to the 
people of this country, if they measure their moral 
strength aright, if they count their millions, if they 
appear in the aggregation of their strength, and with 
wisdom side by side with justice, demand what they 
are entitled to—representation in the House of Com- 
mons. (Cheers.) 

Year after year, for a long period, invitations have 
been sent to me from the United States, where, in 
1834 and 1835, I had the privilege of associating with 
some of the noblest reformers the world has ever seen. 
Yielding to those invitations, in October last I under- 
took a visit to that country, where 20,000,000 of the 
Anglo-Saxon race enjoy a liberty they abuse, and 
which they pervert to the ruin and enslavement of 
millions of their colored fellow-countrymen. (Hear.) 
I did not go to the United States furtively or clan- 
destinely, but gathered together as many of my friends 
as I could, that I might have an opportunity of ex- 
plaining to them the nature of the errand I was about 
to proceed upon, and having fully stated what my 
intentions were with regard to the object of my visit 
and its duration, ask their consent to my proceeding. 
I then stated, what I intended to fulfil, that I should 
return to England in the month of February ensuing. 
I wrote only one letter, apprising my friends on the 
other side of the Atlantic of my intention to visit 
them, and in that letter I stated that I could only re- 
main with them until the latter end of January or the 
beginning of February. 

I went over to that country upon no specific mis- 
sion. 1 went there, as my friends know, for the pur- 
pose of addressing the people of that country upon 
subjects of great and common interest; for, here let 
me say, although I generally speak harshly of Amer- 
ica, that I believe that that country and our own are 
linked indissolubly in destiny together. We must be 
ever bettering each other or injuring each other, 
through all future time. We speak the same lan- 
guage; we drink at the same common fountain of 
knowledge; we worship at the same altar; we think 
through the same medium ; we are brethren by blood, 
of the same parent stock; we are united by com- 
merce; ten thousand links hold us together; the 
grappling irons of this country are thrown over that, 
and bind it to us, and theirs come over here, indisso- 
lubly to unite us with them. If they do wrong, we 
suffer; if they do right, we are benefitted. If they 
work out their great experiment, and prove them- 








ceived regular accounts of Mr. Thompson's proceed- 


eyes of the world the truth, that man may govern 
himself, and that he requires not the intervention of a 
state government in matters of religion, nor an hered- 
itary prince in matters of civil policy, in order to be 
wisely and prosperously governed. (Cheers.) Amer- 


vital principles have been thrown. 


cause of Democracy is vindicated before the world. 
It will then be no longer a theory, but an establish- 
ed fact ; it will be no longer a thing to be carped it, 
quarrelled with, denounced, despised, but there it 
will be, living and acting over the broad Continent. 
Under these principles, thirty or fifty millions rejoice 
in white skins, equal rights, a pure administration of 
law, and an efficient government, competent for the 
accomplishment of all the purposes for which govern- 
ment should be established. But if the experiment 
fails there ; if, instead of liberty, we find license; if 
that republic should become a conspiracy only to en- 
slave others; if the march of republicanism in Amer- 
ica shall be the march of rapine, ruin and wrong; if 
the might of a free people shall be put forth, not to 
bless, but to curse, not to break fetters, but to bind 
them on the limbs of others, then, I say, there is not 
a Tory in the old world who may not spit at that re- 
public, and thank God that he lives under a despo- 
tism, or a mixed monarchy like our own. (Loud and 
prolonged cheering.) 

Had I been left to accomplish the plan I had in my 
mind when I went to the United States, although my 
addresses would occasionally have been on the sub- 
ject of slavery—for I could not have disguised my 
sentiments upon it--that question would not have 
been the chief, still less, the universal and exclusive 
topic of my public addresses. I went to the people 
of that country to explain great questions of mutual 
interest to them and us. 1 went to them to speak 
upon the great question of free trade. And here let 
me say, that Iam the more desirous of speaking plain- 
ly upon that subject, because I am standing in Spit- 
aifields. When I canvassed the electors of the Tower 


selves capable of self-government, they establish in the 


ica is the great crucible into which some of the most 
Those principles 
are now passing the ordeal ; if they survive, if they 
come out pure, if they are equitably applied, the 


analogous to theslavery of America, I say the asser- 
tion is false. (Loud cries of ‘hear”) I speak of the 
slavery of the United States—of the slavery of three 
millions and a half to-day, but of seven millions in 
twenty-five years hence—without a wife or husband 
among them all, with not one human being to-day 
who may not to-morrow see every tie that binds him 
to his kindred cut asunder, and himself sold to be 
taken three thousand miles away from the land where 
he had been raised. I speak of three millions and a 
half who are in a condition and under laws sv infer- 
nal, that it is death for the second offence of teaching 
a child to read the Word of God. (Loud cries of 
‘Shame.’) I speak of a nation of three millions and 
a ha.f, and not a woman among them all who can de- 
fend her own chastity, and who is not liable to become 
the victim of the brutal lusts of any republican ruffian 
who chooses to command her body for the gratifica- 
tion of his foul desires. (Loud cries of ‘Shame,’ and 
intense sensation.) But this is a British as well as 
an American question. In my youthful days, I 
plunged with ardor into the contest for West Indian 
emancipation, and carried with me the sympathies of 
my countrymen wherever I went, in almost all the 
large cities of this empire. I maintained a successful 
controversy with the supporters of West Indian des- 
potism, negro slavery. Well, gentlemen, that agita- 
tion issued, as you know, in the entire abolition of 
slavery throughout our West Indian colonies, the 
Cape of Good Hope and the Mauritius: but if we 
would carry out our measure of justice to the West 
Indies successfully, we must assail negro slavery 
wherever it exists upon the face of the earth. Our 
own West India colonies lie contiguous to the South- 
ern States of America, and the colored people in our 
colonies may be enslaved again, and the West Indies 
be made portions of the slave territory, if we do not 
only defend them, but carry the war into the enemy’s 
camp, and promote the cause of emancipation in the 
Southern States of America themselves. It is only 
by ceaseless vigilance and activity that you can keep 
what you have got. The man who says we have done 

with the contest about slavery knows nothing of the 

vigilance of the Slave Power, which is ever the same, 





Hamlets in this district, in 1847, I told them that, if, 
by departing one hair’s breadth from the great and | 








righteous principle of free trade, I could secure my | 
election, 1 would not do it. (Cheers.) I am here! 
again to say, that whether I receive a vote in Spital- 
fields at the next election or not, no matter what the 
prospect may be or the certainty may be, I stand by 
the principle of free trade. (Cheers.) While I know 
there is much yet to be done to right the ship, and 
that free trade is not the sole and all-comprising pan- 
acea, I will maintain free trade, and go on to throw 
from the other side of the vessel whatever dead weight 
and encumbrance there may be, that the vessel of state 
may float evenly and prosperously as she might upon 
a Pacific ocean, enabling all men to work out the 
benefit of the entire human race. (Cheers.) I should 
not only have spoken upon that subject, but I should 
have given the people of America—as I did, indeed, 
to a certain extent—some idea of the purposes of our 
national reforms during the last fifty years. On seve- 
ral occasions, I attempted to show them, that whereas 
their course, as a republic, has been downwards in its 
tendency from the day of their Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, ours has been upwards ; that, thank God! 
we have latent and innate energy enough, from pe- 
riod to period, to struggle upwards, although lying 
under a superincumbent mass of abuses that might 
and would have destroyed any people but a people 
like ourselves. I wanted to gain—and I think I 
have secured for the future—the sympathy and co-op- 
eration of the truly noble in America. I think Ihave 
linked hand to hand and keart to heart the reformers 
of this country with the genuine reformers of the 
United States; not that the men who are for section- 
al interests—who are all North or all South—who are 
protectionists in Massachusetts or rampant free tra- 
ders in Carolina; not like those true reformers, who 
take great and far-seeing views of the operation of 
their principles, and maintain those principles, through 
evil and through good report. But, gentlemen, on 
my landing in the United States in November last, 
and at a meeting which was held to welcome me to 
the country—and prior even to my arrival—I was met 
by a hostile press, by a hostile pulpit, by warring in- 
terests, political and commercial, which combined to 
declare that, throughout the United States, I should 
not be heard upon American soil. I felt my rights 
not only jeopardized, but absolutely denied. I was 
conscious only that I was there to maintain a great 
principle in my own person; and although I was one 
against twenty millions, with a thousand papers de- 
nouncing me every morning, I determined to remain, 
and, seat in Parliament or no seat in Parliament, dis- 
pleasure or approval, poverty or riches, danger or se- 
curity, life or death, I felt that my mission for the 
moment—it had not been sought by, but had overta- 
ken me—was to remain, and maintain my right to be 
heard as a man upon every rood of God’s dominions. 
I said, ‘I will be heard,’ and I was heard. Instead, 
however, of my visit being one of pleasure and re- 
creation for four months, it was a perilous war for 
double that period. I have returned triumphant. I 
have not visited a spot of American soil in which I 
have not conquered the prejudices of the people, and 
turned those who might have been enemies but an 
hour before, into friends and allies for the future. 
Gentlemen, this is my offence. ‘Its head and front 
hath this extent, no more.’ 

You are here to-night to say, whether, under the 
circumstances, I did right or wrong; whether, under 
the circumstances, I wilfully forsook my duties in 
Parliament, or intended to discharge them to you as 
I had endeavored to discharge them in previous 
years. I was placed unexpectedly in cireumstances 
where it would have been recreancy to principle 
and personal cowardice to have forsaken the ground, 
and come home with a white feather in my cap. 
Gentlemen, I spoke continuously—often three times 
a day—on the question of American slavery, and al- 
ways to audiences which were just as large as the 
capacity of the building in which I spoke. And 
now, let me tell you that the question of American 
slavery is an English question. It is very easy to 
say that we have slavery at home. If, by the utter- 





ance of that expression, it is meant to assert that 





| his bills for board and lodging ; and if these bills be 


going about like a roaring lion, seeking whom it may 
devour. The man who would preserve his liberty 
must keep his armor on and his sword bright. He 
who would protect the freedom of the British empire 
must neither place his faith in princes, nor senators, 
nor councillors, but he must be himself the guardian 
of his own rights, and set in his own person an exam- 
ple to others. 

Gentlemen, you may not be aware of the insolence 
of the Slave Power of America. You may not, per- 
haps, know, that even colored seamen, being subjects 
of her Britannic Majesty, cannot enter a port in the 
Southern States of America, without being instantly 
taken out of the vessel, and put into prison; and be- 
fore he can be released, his jail fees must be paid, and 


not paid, British subject though he be, he is placed on 
the auction block, and sold to the highest bidder. 
(Hisses, groans, and loud cries of ‘ Shame.’) Now, 
gentlemen, I denounce that system, whether I stand 
upon this or the other side of the Atlantic. (Cheers.) 

Then again, gentlemen, we have possessions lying 
on the other side of the great lakes. We have pos- 
sessions in Upper Canada, to which are every day 
flocking troops of human beings, foot-sore, haggard, 
exhausted—flying from the talons of the Republican 
eagle to tind shelter and security in the mane of the 
British lion, I am glad that they do thus take shel- 
ter in British dominions. I trust that, from the Bay 
of Fundy to the Falls of Niagara, and from the Falls 
of Niagara to the margin of Lake Superior, and from 
thence to the Pacific Ocean, every acre of British ter- 
ritory in America will remain hallowed ground, sa- 
cred to liberty, the asylum and stronghold for fugitive 
slaves from America. (Enthusiastic cheers.) But, 
gentlemen, this leads to an eternal war between the 
pro-slavery community of the United States, and the 
anti-slavery community of our own possessions. In 
Montreal, Quebec, Kingston, Toronto and Hamilton, 
there are men settled, who, although British-born 
subjects, yet, from their American associations, are 
pro-slavery ; and this especially in those lately from 
America. As long as there is slavery in America, 
there will be pro-slavery imported into Canada, and 
that country will never be free from the pestilential 
influence of the corrupt pro-slavery of the United 
States, which will inevitably find its way into this 
part of Her Majesty’s dominions. 

In many of its aspects, this question is an English 
question. Now, gentlemen, I am not here to-night 
to make an apology for advocating these principles 
any where. (Hear, hear.) The principles that are 
good for us are good for the whole world. We only 
deserve liberty at home, while we are willing to give 
it to all the world besides. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, 
there is this great drawback upon the virtue of my 
mission, in the eyes of multitudes in this country— 
mine was a moral conflict. I was not dressed in red 
or blue. Had I been bombarding Acre, pulling the 


there is any system at home in the remotest degree 


other man. (Cheers.) One word in your ear, but let 
it go no farther: Not only ask what your representa- 
tive has been doing abroad, but, if you happen to have 
two, what the other, in the meanwhile, has been do- 
ing at home. (Cheers.) Great as the cause of humen 
liberty may be in America, I do not hold—far be it 
from me to do so—that it is right for a man to come 
under an engagement to any constituency, and then 
break that engagement and go elsewhere. A man 
should be off with his old love, before he is on with 
a new. [Langhter.] He is bound to quit one master 
before he engages with another. My only apology is, 
that I did not intend to be absent. As God is my 
witness, I meant to have been here within a few days 
after the opening of Parliament. 

I have now placed the circumstances before you. 
I again repeat that I was morally compelled to take 
the course I did. Icould not without desertion—I 
could not without apparent recreancy—I could not 
without a manifestation of what would at least be 
considered a want of personal moral valor—I could 
not but have remained there. I did remain there ; 
and I must say, gentlemen—although I leave you to 
judge for yourselves upon the matter—that, looking 
at the course things took in Parliament during the 
last session, had I been here, it was precious little I 
could have done. If you could elect Gabriel, the 
Archangel, or if you could command Pau! from the 
grave, and invest him with human dignity, rights and 
prerogatives, as member for the Tower Hamlets, and 
send cither of them into the present House of Com- 
mons, I tell you frankly, that neither the angelic be- 
ing on the one hand, nor the great apostle on the 
other, could do any thing in such an assembly. 
(Hear.) There were good men there when I was ab- 
sent; what have they done? What have been the 
fruits of the session—what the end of it all? What 
do Mr. Hume, Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Fox, 
say of it at its termination? Nothing can be done 
with this House. We turn to the Gentiles, and to 
the Jews, of course. (Cheers and laughter.) Weturn 
to the people. This brings me to the great work of 
the people. Let me quit myself—the most unworthy 
topic on which I could debate—and come to this im- 
portant and vital point. Have a reform of the House 
of Commons; have yourselvoo represented there. It 
is your House. Not a lordling has any constitu- 
tional right to be there, unless the great body of the 
people of England should prefer a beardless scion of 
a degenerate house, instead of a man, one with them- 
selyes in sympathy, in hopes, and in destiny. I say, 
not a lordling, by virtue of his aristocratic connec- 
tions or his patrician ancestors, has any right to be 
there. He is an interloper; he is an intruder; he is 
an usurper. As Christ whipped the money-changers 
out of the Temple, so would I have the people of this 
country, with a whip of cords, scourge every drivel- 
ling patrician out of the people’s House. (Cheers.) 
Does that body represent the people? Nothing in the 
world less. It represents the Church. Touch the 
Church, and see how they lift up their heads and hiss. 
It represents the army and the navy. Touch them, 
and sce how colonels, captains and commodores, blues 
and reds, unite on all these questions, and start up 
and talk about the gallant exploits of this and the 
other great branch of the national service. It is a re- 
presentation of the monied interests—a representa- 
tion of a long list of patrician families; but it is no 
representation of the people. Why, the real repre- 
sentatives of the people there are insignificantly and 
contemptibly few. Were you to close the gallery of 
the House, and shut out the reporters, why, I tell you 
that Methuselah himself might have gone into that 
assembly at twenty-one, and remained there till he 
died, at nine hundred years old, without effecting any 
good whatever for the people. So that if you rightly 
estimate the amount of good I might have effected, had 
I been in the House of Commons, and set it over 
against what I did while absent—for I think you must 
admit that the world has gaimed something from my 
being in America, when I might have been sitting in 
St. Stephens upon easy cushions, or going out in the 
lobby to vote in minorities ranging from one to eighty 
—you will find that you have not been much damaged 
by my absence from Parliament. 
You want, gentlemen, above every thing else, a 
reform of Parliament. Well, you may have it, if you 
like. Lord John Russell promises you an extension 
of the franchise. (Criesof ‘Oh!’ ‘* We won't have 
his reform.’) Gentlemen, a word for Lord John Rus- 
sell. Thanks to the power of public opinion in this 
country, manifested in a thousand ways every morn- 
ing through the diurnal press, the minister is just 
what the people choose to make him. Show me the 
minister who can, session after session, keep the Jew 
out of Parliament, for example; and I say the peo- 
ple have not yet spoken out in their strength and om- 
nipotence in behalf of the Jew. Show me the man 
whocan ‘announce, from year to year, under various 
disguises, the doctrine of finality, and then I pregict 
from Wimiaghat the people are not behind him, pushing 
him ‘along with uncontrollable power. If they will 
leave him alone in the hands of those uncircumcised 
Philistines who are in that House, they have all power 





nose of the Grand Turk, blowing up a French vesgel 
in the Bay of Trafalgar, or chasing pirates among th 
islands of the Mediterranean, why, Her Majesty's Ga-* 
zette would have published my doings, and given the 
number of prizes I had taken, and I should have 
come home to be hailed—not, I hope, by my pigggnt 
constituents; I trust they are better minded (chetrs) 
—but by fine ladies and gentlemen, who can see no 
beauty in any struggle, unless it be a physical and 
brutal struggle, and unless it be with carnal and cor- 
poreal weapons. 

Gentlemen, I was fighting almost every hour that 
I was in America. I was in perils by day and perils 
by night; in all sorts of perils but those of false 
brethren. ‘Truer friends no man ever possessed than I 
had in America. (Hear.) Well, gentlemen, stil I 
must say that you have a right to be dissatisfied. I 
should not be satisfied with you, if you were not dis- 
satisfied with me. (Laughter.) No man has a right 
to be four ths of the away from Parlia- 
ment, and nothing heard from him meanwhile, and 
expect to find his constituents—good, easy people— 
a word of explanation has been uttered by him. You 









over hitig He must either depend upon the people 
f doors, or truckle to the time-serving votes of 
in that House. The character of Lord John 
I’s reform bill nobody knows. It will very 
much depend upon the people themselves. For my- 
self, I do not mean to let the next five or six months 
go unimproved, if I can help it. (Cheers.) Let me 
get my reckoning over in the Tower Hamlets (laugh- 
ter); let me hear the verdict and know the worst, 
and then I will sow beside all waters until the month 
of February next. If I have been guilty of a lapse 
on account of my absence in the months that are past, 
I will now turn to the Parliament of the whole peo- 
ple, and do there what I never could do in the Parli- 
ament of the House of Commons. 

That reform bill will be what the people of England 
shall choose to say it shall be. Ask enough; demand 
all that justice sanctions you in demanding; you can 
but take less. You never go to a man who owes you 
twenty shillings with a bill for fifteen; you demand 
the whole sum. If he cannot pay more than fifteen, 
you give him a receipt for that amount, and call again 
some other time for the odd five. (Hear and laugh- 
ter.) Be it so in the matter of reform. Do not draw 
the line close; do not make the circle so circumscrib 
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did well to be dissatisfied ; be the same with every 
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ed as to leave one man out. 





Who am I that I should 








say to my fellow-man, ‘ Stand by yourself, for I am 
better than thou’? Is he weaker than 14; af 
s he 


much the more docs he want the suffrage. 
poorer? He wants it to shield him from the tyranny 
of wealth, combination and power. Is he ignorant ? 
Why is he so? Because the State saw him from in- 
fancy lacking knowledge, but never took him to the 
well of living water. Is he vicious? The first step 
to be taken toturna vicious into a virtuous man 1s to 
settle accounts with him. Owe him nothing; can- 
col the debt, and thereby prove that you are his 
friend ; and although he may be brutish to others, he 
would be more than brute, if he was not brother to 
you. : ; 
Gentlemen, be up and doing on this question of 
national reform. I have no fear that this borough 
will not do its share of the work at the next general 
election. 
with it, whoever that man shall be. Look for princi- 


When the hour comes, the man will come 


Wealth you might find, but wealth is not al- 
ways conjoined with worth. The man who has 
3 legislate to keep and increase it. Better 
than bloated wealth, with 


ple. 


wealth will 
take poverty and prin iple, 
its indifference to the people, and its total ignorance 
of their wants and sufferings. Choose virtue, and 
do not shun it, although it should not ride in « coach 


to spatter the mud from its! 





and six, and be able 
wheels into your plebeian faces. (Cheers. ) 
I am here to answer ev- 


Gentlemen, I have done. 
ery question you have it in your power to propose. | 


Find fault with me just as long, as strong ard as ful- 
ly as you please; but let us part friends. If I have 
done my duty, say so. If { have abated nothing of 
my principles, if I have never sold either you or my- 
self, if I am here to-night to defy every political op- 
ponent I have in the world to peint to an act, speech, 
sentence, or syllable that wars with any great princi-| 
ples lying at the foundation of the happiness and | 
rights of the people of this coumry or elsewhere, let 
him do it. I defy my bitterest opponent to point to! 
any such instance in my entire ‘ife. I have endeav- 
ored to account for my absence. My reward for my | 
labors in America is this—that } was permitted, with | 
some additional importance derived from your suffra- 
ges, to scatter the seeds of truc and genuine liberty | 
broadcast over a very large portion of the United) 
States. I was not merely the frst member of Parli- 
ament who had ever done this before, but I was the | 
only Englishman, not being a republican by citizen- 
ship, who had ever done it. I did it faithfully, I did} 
it fearlessly, I did it successfully. I am here to re- 
ceive your verdict. Happy shall I be to be your re- 
presentative, with this additional recommendation of | 
you to me, that you approve of my conduct on the 
other side of the Atlantic; if you can say, ‘three 
thousand miles of sea have not severed us in sym-| 
pathy or in hopes from the slaves of America.’ 
(Cheers.) Those principles which prevailed in the 
Tower Hamlets you carried there, and in enunciating 
those principles, you not only represented yourself, | 
but us also.’ If, I say, you can speak thus, I shall 
indeed feel it an honor to represent such a borough. 
But, on the other hand, tell me that I had not your, 
approval, that I had not your sympathy, and cashier 
me, and then I will retire into private life, still carry- 
ing those principles with me. 1 should then have} 
the consolation of knowing that I had served you | 
faithfully, but you dismissed me because you thought 
I had failed in some respect in my duty. I will not 
be your friend the less, because I have been relieved 
from the toils and hazards of a Parliamentary career. | 
As ahumble missionary for humanity, I will still la-| 
bor on to the end of my days in promulgating those | 


principles with which your true interests, and the in- 
terests of mankind at large, are indissolubly and for, 
ever bound up. (The close of this speech was followed | 
by a loud burst of cheering, which interrupted the 
proceedings of the meeting for a considerable time.) | 

Mr. Box (one of the oldest and most venerable re- | 
formers of the district) then moved the following res- | 
olution :— 

‘ That, being perfectly satisfied with the statement | 
now made by Mr. Thompson, as to the causes of the | 
protraction of his visit to the United States of Amer- 
ica, and being highly gratified by the assurance that, 
while abroad, he was laboring hard, unremittingly, 
and very successfully, in aid of our transatlantic 
friends who are engaged in anti-slavery operations, 
we pledge ourselves to endeavor to cause his return 
for this borough at the next election.’ 

Mr. Box stated that it was his wish, had that course 
been followed at the previous meetings, to have ap- 
pended to the closing words of the resolution, pledg- 
ing the meeting to use their exertions to return Mr. 
Thompson, the words, ‘free of expense.” He (Mr. 
Box) had, at the last election, moved a resolution to 
that effect ; but he was sorry to say that resolution 
had not been carried out, but the injustice had been 
done to Mr. Thompson of allowing him to pay seve- 
ral hundred pounds out of his own pocket. He did 
not blame the Committee, who had done all in their 
power to keep faith with the honorable gentleman. 
He (Mr. Box) trusted, however, that some means 
would be taken in future to carry out this object. 

Mr. ApseELt seeonded the Resolution. 


Mr. Ampnose (a working man) rose from the body 
of the meeting to support it. 
as Mr. Thompson approved of the principles of the 
People’s Charter, he should object to receive pay- 


He saw no reason why, 


ment as their member, which was one of the poincs of 
reform in that document. The attention of himself 
(Mr. Ambrose) and several other werking men had 
been turned to that subject, and the result of their de- 
liberations was a determination, on the part of twelve 
only of them to subscribe to that purpose the amount 
of £3 12s annually, and thirty or forty more had al- 
ready pledged themselves to follow the same exam- 
ple. [Cheers.] 

Mr. Pocock was delighted to hear the statement of 
the gentleman who had just resumed his seat, as the 
same idea had been broached, and a resolution to car- 


ry it into practical operation come to in another part | 


of the borough. If Mr, Thompson were not pres- 
ent, he [Mr. Pocock] should have much to say on 
the subject. As a testimony of the estimativn in 
which the services of their honorable member, during 
his recent visit to the United States, were held by 
the best men in that country, he would take the lib- 
erty of reading a portion of the address to Mr. 
Thompson, delivered by a noble man, the mention of 
whose name at all the Tower Hamlets meetings had 
elicited loud applause — William Lloyd Garrison 
[Cheers}—whose heroic and untiring exertions on 
behalf of the American slaves entitled him to the 
gratitude and honor of every friend of liberty through- 
out the world. [Mr. Pocock then read from the Lid- 
erator a large portion of Mr. Garrison's speech at the 
Farewell Soiree in Boston to Mr. Thompson, the read- 
ing of which elicited loud applause.] Mr. Burritt, in 
his Christian Citizen, had also borne most honorable 
testimony to Mr. Thompson's labors. 

The Resolution was then put, and carried unani- 
mously, followed by three times three cheers, 

Mr. Tuompson, in returning thanks, spoke as fol- 
lows :—Sir, I am bound to acknowleJge, however fee- 
bly, the Kesolution which has been so unanimous- 
ly and cordially passed by this meeting. The first 
thing that every man is bound to seek is the truth. 
But it is no Jess his duty, when he has, or deems that 
he has, discerned it, to promulgate it. But when, in 
the faithful discharge of his duty, he meets with the 
approbation, support and confidence of his fellow- 
men, that is cheering to him; less as a mark of perso- 
nal approval of himsel/, than as putting the stamp of 
pwolic approbation upon the principles for which he 
lives, and which he deems it his duty to preach. 1 
have been singularly fortunate in my public meect- 
ings with my fellow-countrymen at home, and with 
strangers and foreigners elsewhere. The public meet- 
ing that I may attend where my sentiments are out- 
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first of the kind during the twenty-five years of my 
at present public life. (Cheers.) I have encountered 
many audiences deeply prejudiced against me and 
the opinions I entertained; but on every occasion 
when I have appeared in public, whether before 
friends or foes, I have felt it my duty, without dis- 
guise, without reference to consequences, either to 


myself or my principles, boldly to declare what I 


believed to be true and just. Sir, although I heard 
many predictions of failure, if I had no faith to begin 
with, I must be strong in faith now ; for I have prov- 


ed what I always thought, that though men might 
have their interests, their prejudices, and their pre- 


dilections, yet, put truth before them, and human na- 


ture is true to itself, and men will not spontaneously 


countenance a lie, or voluntarily condemn a truth. 


{Cheers.] 


honesty is the best policy; that to speak openly and 


boldly is the best policy; and that it is not wisdom, 
as itis not honesty, to keep back any part of the 


truth. If I sit again for the Tower Hamlets, I shal! 
sit as I have hitherto done, for the people, as the rep- 


I 
people of this borough. 


tain my position by no mere management, through 
I will not 


the influence of any particular clique. 


accept my seat by becoming the tool of any religious 


party on the one hand, or of any combination or cabal 
upon political matters on the other. I will show 
myself to my constituents, regarding the non-elect- 
ors as as much my constituents as the electors them- 
selves. I will sit in the House of Commons not 
only through the influence of the votes that may be 
given at the polling booth, but in the strength of 
public approbation, and the support of the great mul- 
titudinous non-elective body of -this great section of 
the Metropolis. Sir, in years past, I have appeared 


Your verdict to-night will be another of 
the many evidences that I have received already, that 


esentative of the principles held, ex anima, by the 
But, gentlemen, I will main- 


in the most public manner, periodically, before my 
constituents, for the purpose of rendering an account 
of my stewardship, Let this meeting, for this dis- 
trict, at least, suffice for that purpose for the past 
year. Let it have, if you please, a retrospective ef- 











to go on better than J have hitherto done. | 
er too wise to learn; nor have I sworn that I will not 
be a better man to-morrow than I am to-day. Our) 
duties and obligations are reciprocal. Rights and du- 
ties go together, and cannot be disjoined. That 
which you have the power todo, you ought to do. 
Nothing you have done can absolve you from obliga- | 
tion to labor for the common cause. What I fail to 
accomplish politically by any power or station you | 
give me, you are capable of accomplishing by moral | 

He only 


effort. Noman is disfranchised morally. 
can disfranchise himself, and fasten upon his own | 
We may be} 


limbs the chain of political serfdom. 
under ecclesiastical tyranny, we may be personally in | 
bondage, like the American slave; but 

* Minds are never to be sold.’ 
If sold, they are self-sold; if subdued, they are self- | 
subdued. You 
may not all be electors, but you all have tongues | 


But you have all moral influence. 
that speak, hearts that feel, and examples to set, | 
which can make your epistles known and read of all 
men. Go forth, every man in his respective sphere, 
and though it should be a lesser one, still, let your 
light shine! 
hemisphere at once, it is for the humblest individual 


Although it is only for a sun to light a 


God ever created to take some other individual by the 
With 
regard to the observations made by the gentleman in 
the body of the mecting, I am here freely to confess 


hand, and guide him in the way he should go. 


that I should deem it a noble act on the part of any 
constituency to pay its members; to say, ‘ We send 
you to Parliament to give your time, your health, 
your conve nience, your talents, your zeal, your integ- 
rity, to us; but we know that coals and candles cost 
money, and that even Andrew Marvel's leg of mutton, 
which lasted him the whole week, could not be got 
without money.’ We know that even virtue, how- 
ever sublimated it may be, gets hungry in about six 
It is very eusy for certain gentlemen to say, 
Yes, with the 
O, I wish 


Go 


hours, 
* O, we serve the public for nothing.’ 
hand behind them in the national purse. 
you knew those patriots as well as I do. [Hear.] 
and ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or the 
Whipper-in at the Treasury, if they serve their coun- 
try for nothing. Ask Lord John Russell whether they 
attend and make up his majority for nothing. The 
Devil erred when he said, *‘ Doth Job serve God for 
nought?’ but he would not errif he applied the lan- 
guage to modern patriots—* Do they serve their coun- 
try for nought?’ If you were to do this, I would 
give you service, and you would give me that which 
the laborer has a right to receive. 

My friends, your renewed vote of confidence will 
supply me with another motive for fidelity to your 
You shall have no reason to repent the step 
you have taken to-night. What a humble, but hon- 
est man can do, I will seek to do; and, whenever our 
political connection may end, by death or otherwise, 


cause, 


I pray that neither on your part nor on my part may 
there be any corroding sense of infidelity as respects 
myself, or withdrawal of kindness and confidence on 
your part; but that we shall live on in each other's 
estimation, only regretting that we were not able to 
accomplish that which our large wishes compassed, 
and that which the human race require. [Loud and 
prolonged cheering.} 

A vote of thanks having been passed to the Chair- 
man, 

The Cuaraman, in reply, expressed his gratification 
at the result of the meeting, and his firm conviction 
that, atthe next election, they should again return 
Mr. Thompson by a triumphant majority. 

The proceedings of the meeting were then termi- 
nated by three times three hearty cheers for George 
Thompson, and one additional for his family. 

Three other meetings yet remain, the proceedings 
of which, so far as they may be likely to interest the 
readers of the Liberator, I will forward you here- 
after. 


W. FARMER. 


Yours most truly, 
W. L. Ganuison. 





From the ‘ Evangelical Christendom’ for June, 1851. 
UNITED STATES. 


lugust Conference—Evangelical Alliance—Stale of 
Religion— Slavery. 
Missionary House, 
Pemberton Square, Boston, April 12, 1851. . 
My Dear Sir: 

Your letter of the 8th of March, on the sheet con- 
taining the ‘ Resolutions des Comites de Paris et de 
Geneve,’ came safely to hand. It strikes me as ver 
desirable that you should have a large and interesting 
meeting of the Alliance in London this summer, 
and that the United States should be well and fully 
represented in it. 1 ain frequently in New York, and 
will confer with Dr. Baird and others on the subject, 
and.see what can be done toward furthering this ob- 
ject. What the result may be, T cannot say. 

The Allhance, as an organization, has never suc- 
ceeded in this country, and probably will not, for rea- 
sons which | inentioned to you in a letter, some two 
or three years since; and yet the principles and spiri 
of that blessed meeting in the ya ina, = 1346, ee 
diffused themselves very widely among the evangel- 
ical denominations of tuis country. My present po- 
sition and relations to the churches, in different 
parts of the land, enable me, I think, to say this 
with a good deal of confidence. There is decidedly 
less of the disputatious, sectarian spirit, and more 
harmony, kind feeling, brotherly love, and cordial 
co-operation among Christians of different names, 
than has ever before been known among us, At 
least, so it seems to me, and I think not without d 
reason. A general organization, on the plan of the 
Alliance is attended with greater geographical ditfi- 
culties here than in England, France, or Switzer- 
land, or any other Zuropean country, and yet, stand- 
ing, as all our churches do, on the same platform of 
equal rights and privileges, there are fewer disturb- 


ed with difficulties which a foreigner cannot well ap- 
as a nation, we sha! outride the storm, and reach at 
| English brethren wiil be as patient with us as they 
fect, so that the reckoning may come down even to | ¢an—we have the worst of it—and I know they 


to-night. To-morrow I will begin again, and hope | cannot be so anxious for the removal of this dread- 
! os 
I am nev- | ful curse as are the ministers and churches and peo- 


! generally very jealous of foreign interference; and 


they exist, are perhaps less bitter than in most other 
countries, Legislation, with us, has erected no barri- 
ers to Christian love and fellowship. We need, sim- 
ply, an increase of the spirit and power of the gos- 
pel, together with a better understanding of each 
other’s real views and feelings. And I cannot 
but hope there is an advance among us, in both of 
these particulars. Si it 

The neral state of religion in the non-slave- 
holding States is, on the whole, encouraging. At 
the present time, evangelical charches are blessed 
with the quickening and converting influence of the 
Divine Spirit, toa greater extent than at any previous 
time for the last ten or twelve years. The greatest 
obstacle which true religion has to contend with, at 
present, is found in the sweeping tide of our worldly 
prosperity. ‘I'his bas probably no parallel in the his- 
tory of any nation; but I tremble for the results. 

As to slavery, to which you allude, you must not 
suppose there is any diminution of hostility to it in 
the Northern States; on the contrary, I believe it 
was never viewed with feelings of deeper detesta- 
tion, by the great mass of the people of the North, 
than at present. This abhorrence has been greatly 
increased by the passage and operations of the infa- 
mous ‘Fagitive Slave Law.’ The simple fact is, 
that the slave power in this country has reached its 
culminating point. This it knows and feels, and 
hence its unparalleled efforts to sustain itself. No 
sensible man in the free States has any doubs that 
slavery is doomed. It must go down. Unsatistac- 
tory as were some of the doings of our late Congress, 
one thing at least was demonstrated, and that is, 
freedom is in the ascendant. It has the numbers, in- 
telligence, wealth and power of the nation on its 
side, and it will work its way through whatever diffi- 
culties may oppose its progress. The tide comes in 
slowly, and sometimes the waves seem to be retreat- 
ing, but it is only to gather strength, and reach a 
higher point at the next swell. At the present 
moment, our old political parties are breaking up, 
and the elements are forming themselves anew. 
We are constantly on the look-out for the next 
turn of things, the next development of public sen- 
timent—wondering what will come next. In the 
working of our institutions, this subject is environ- 


preciate. But the Lord reigns, and I believe that, 


length the haven of universal liberty. I hope our 


ple of the Free States of this Union. I was sor- 
ry to see, not long since, some articles in the Ban- 
ner and Morning Advertiser of London, touching 
the ministers and churches of this country. Many 
of the statements were grossly false and libellous. 

Mr. George Thompson’s visit to the United States 
will be productive of no good. Our people are 


then he linked himself, on his first arrival, with a mere 
fragment of a clique, who are anti-Sabbath, anti-min- 
istry, anti-Bible, anti-civil government, anti-almost 
every thing—and who would ruin almost any cause 
which they espouse, if they could. They have no in- 
fluence here, at least for good. Their representa- 
tions respecting the sentiments and feelings of the 
ministers and churches of the free States are not 
true, By joining himself to them, he at once lost 
the confidence of all the better portion of the com- 
munity, though there is no excuse for the 1ll-treat- 
ment which, on several occasions, he received. 

Pardon this long communication—I did not intend 
to say so mach, My labors here are very arduous, 
and leave me but little time for any thing else. 

Very sincerely, 
Your friend and brother, 
8S. L. POMROY. 

Sir Culling E. Eardley, Bart. 





“EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 
American Stavery.—Reporr or THe Councit. 


The Council on American Slavery, appointed to 
meet and consult the American ministers on the sub- 
ject of the position of the Alliance in relation to 
that question, terminated its sessions yesterday, 
(Tuesday, August 26.) The main point under con- 
sideration was the influence of this question on the 
progress of the Alliance in America. 

The Rev. Drs. Baird and Wilson, who hold written 
delegations from the American Churches, were the 
principal speakers. Dr. Bacon has also taken part 
in the proceedings. Drs. Baird and Wilson, at the 
first session of the Council, attributed the ill success 
of their Alliance in America mainly to the ground 
taken by the British organization of the Alliance 
with regard to the admission of slaveholders, 

Dr. Bacon was understood to say that the Ameri- 
cans, whether slaveholding or otherwise, had such an 
idea of the difficalties connected with this question, 
that he, for one, if this test were applied to him, would 
not subscribe to it, even should such refusal exclude 
him from the Alliance. This was not from any sym- 
pathy with slaveholders, for it was well known, 
wherever his name was known, that he utterly abor- 
red the system. 

Dr. Barrp also disliked this test and general spirit 
of many speeches on the subject, made at various 
times, and ip various places. Arminians and Cal- 
vinists, and numbers of similar opponents, have for- 
got their controversies, many of which were of an- 
cient date, and why need slavery be introduced ? 
This controversy was comparatively recent. He 
thought the only proper test was, that applicants for 
admission should be required to be of good standing, 
or held as consistent members of some evangelical 
body; that they should be able to subscribe to the 
doctrinal basis of the Alliance, and that slavery 
should not be interfered with. Dr. Baird considers 
that the British have no more right to interfere with 
a national evil like slavery, in this case, than Amer- 
icans have to interfere with British evils, as Ameri- 
cans deem them—such as a State Church and other 
matters—which are as obnoxious to the Americans 
as slavery is to the English. 

The question, however, was adjourned till yester- 
day morning, when 

The Rev. Wm. Winsoy, D.D., of Cincinnati, 
opened the proceedings ina léngthened speech. He 
wished, however, not to be misunderstood. Nor did 
he wish to testify against his country, or to bring, 
gratuitously, into discredit the statements of his 
worthy brethren. He was a sincere abolitionist, as 
the term was used in America, and opposed to sla- 
very on principle, and woujd on no account apolo- 
gize for it. It set aside every law of God. He had 
travelled through the slave States, and examined 
matters for himself, which greatly increased his ab- 
horrence of the system. He suggested that another 
ecumenical council should be held in New York or 
Cincinnati, and continued septennially. He had yet 
hope fur the Alliance in America, if this question 
were satisfactorily adjusted. 

Several other Americans followed, after which the 
following report was unanimously agreed to, and 
consequently taken down, and read to the Conference 
by Dr. Steane :— 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 

‘The Council report, that they have had much 
friendly conference with the American brethren, in 
which frank and courteous expianations have been 
mutually given, which have shown how important it 
is for Christians residing on opposite shores of the 
Atlantic to have a clear understanding of each oth- 
er’s position, and to assist cach other in discour- 
aging national jealousies, and in promoting the in- 
terests of humanity and religion; that the American 
brethren have made no request that the British or- 
ganization should not sull adhere to its constitution 
as originally settled, and that the Council are also 
satisfied that no alteration should be mace in it. At 
the same tune, the Council recommended that, in the 
intercourse between Christians of the two countries, 
all uncharitable actions and expressions be avoided; 
and they desire to encourage their brethren from the 
United States, to renew their efforts to revive the or- 
ganization of the Evangelical Alliance existing 
there, in accordance with the resolution of the Con- 
ference of 1846, in the confidence that, by the divine 
blessing, the difficultues which have hitherto ob- 
structed their progress will, in answer to prayer, and 
under the influence of their united wisdom and char- 
ity, gradually give way, until they are altogether 
removed.’ 


The Rev. John Angell Jarnes moved, and the Rev. 
Dr. King seconded, the adoption of this Teport; 
whereupon a smart d me J. Several 
speakers, among whom were Dr. Cox and the Rev. 
J. H. Hinton, protested against it as unsatisfactory. 
But, as the officials very much wished no discussion 
* just then, the dissentients were appeased by the 
report being * received,’ instead of being ‘ adopted.’ 
The Rev. Mr. Janes [of Birmingham) thought the 
report was of such a character as not to admit of 
discussion, and urged its immediate adoption; but 














voted and my principles discountenanced, will be th+ 


ing causes among them; and animosities, wherever 


from the number of the dissentients, it was found 


necessary 8i to ‘receive’ the report, on the un- 
7 aoe he ng should be discussed, if they wish- 
ed, at some future period of their sessions. 





the matter has been referred, will unanimously con- 
cur in rejecti 
resolutions of 


¢ Dr. Baird’s proposal to rescind those 
Alliance which exclude all those 
who are implicated inthe guilt of American 


slavery from admission into that great fraternity of 


From the London Morning Advertiser of August 25. evangelical religionists. 


AMERICAN SLAVERY —THE EVANGEL- 
ICAL ALLIANCE. 


The question of American slavery has been brought 
before the Evangelical Alliance. It occupied the 
attention of that body on Friday and Saturday. The 
Rev. Dr. Barr, from the United States, pla ed the 
pro-siavery part on the occasion. He did so, be it ob- 
served, not in his individual capacity, but as the rep- 
resentative of the American Churches, by whom he 
was deputed to visit this country for the express pur- 
pose of inducing the evangelical denominations and 
churches of Great Britain to rescind those resolu- 
tions which they had passed, excluding from church 
fellowship and from the pulpits of this land, all 
those ministers and professed Christians, from the 
other side of the Atlantic, who may be implicated in 
the guilt of slavery. } 

The evangelical abettors of slavery in the Uni- 
ted States could not have been more unfortunate 
in their choice of a representative and advocate, than 
they have been in their selection of Dr. Baird. We 
only wish that instead of one pro-slavery speech, this 
trans-Atlantic Doctor of divinity had made a score 
of ee orations. We wish he could be in- 
duced to make a tour of the country, spouting on 
the same theme, ahd to the same effect, as he did at 
Exeter Hall. In that case. he would, in a great 
measure, supersede the necessity of our labors in 
the anti-slavery cause. ‘Save us from our friends!’ 
The cry is an old one. When the ‘ owners’ of hu- 
manity, and the abettors of slavery, on the other 
side the world of waters, read the Exeter Hall speech 
of the Rev. Dr. Baird, of which we gave an outline 
in our paper of Saturday, they will utter the ex- 
clamation with an emphasis which those only can 
impart to their words, who feel that the very persons 
whom they havechosen to plead their cause have, 
by their injudicious advocacy, done it irreparable 
damage. 

This pro-slavery New York divine informed the 
meeting, that American Christians thought it was 
possible for a man to huld slaves, and yet be a Chris- 
tian, provided he did not hold them for the sake of 
gain. Will Dr. Baird be kind enough to inform us, 
for what purpose any one holds slaves, either in the 
Southern States of America, or elsewhere, if it be 
not for the sake of gain? Does he mean to tell us, 
that it is from a feeling of pare benevolence towards 
the slave himself? We wish this trans-Atlantic di- 
vine would condescend to furnish us with a further 
development of his views on this point. 

But it seems Dr. Baird thinks that the injudicious 
adyocacy of English visitors, to one of whom, says 
our reporter, without mentioning his name, he made 
special reference, had done much harm to the anti- 
slavery cause. The Rev. Gentleman would not 
mention his ‘ visitor’s’ name :— 

*Oh no, we never mention him, 
His name is never heard.’ 


That will, no doubt, be felt to be a sad calamity 
by the member for the Tower Hamlets. Not to 
have his name mentioned by the slaveholders, or 
by the abettors of slavery,—why, Mr. Greoree 
Tuomeson must feel existence to be intolerable af- 
ter that. 

‘The fittest person,’ continues this slavery-sup- 
porting New York D. D.,‘ to send on anti-slavery 
missions to America is Joun Josern Gurney.— 
As John Joseph Gurney chances to be in another, 
and, we doubt not, better world, no good to the 
cause of slavery can be got for wishing that he 
were sent ont on a mission to the Unitec States, 
But we presume this trans-Atlantic divine meant 


In the meantime, it is a most hopeful symptom to 


see the American divines so exceeding sore on ac- 
count of their being repudiated by the evangelical 
denominations and churches in Great Britain. The 


fact conclusively shows, that the course which we 
have of late so strenuously recommended in dealing 
with the colossal enormity of trans-Atlantic slave 

is the most effectual one which could be adopted. 
We shall soon compel these American divines to 
withdraw, from very shame, their support from the 


* domestic institution,” and then down will come, in 


one tremendous crash, the whole of the hideous 
structure. 














Che Viberatar. 


No Union with Slaveholders! 
BOSTON, SEPT. 








19, 1851. 





INFIDELITY---DIVINE REVELATION. 
To the Editor of the London Morning Advertiser. 

Dear Sin—Your replication of August 20th fills 
me with surprise. The conviction, that you are not 
animated by an unfriendly spirit, and that you take a 
deep interest in the anti-slavery cause on this side of 
the Atlantic, alone prompts me again to refer to the 
charges which you have brought against me ; charges 
which I have explicitly declared to be at variance with 
the truth, but which, notwithstanding my denial, 
you reiterate, with some additional counts. 

Your first impeachment of my course was in the 
following language:—‘ What we complain of and 
lament in Mr. Garrison is, that, in the advocacy of the 
holy enterprise in which he has embarked with his 
whole heart and soul, he should, on so many occasions, 
gratuitously obtrude his peculiar views on religious sub- 


jects. Why cannot he, in his capacity of an anti-siave- 


ry advocate, put his theological notions in abeyance ?” 

To this I pleaded nor Guiry. I went still furth- 
er :—I declared—‘ No man has been—no man could 
have been—more scrupulous than I have felt, 
against mixing up extraneous matters with the anti- 
slavery movement.’ My final affirmation was—* As 
for putting my theological notions in abeyance, in 
my capacity as an anti-slavery advocate, having al- 
ways done so, I have nothing to alter in this respect.’ 

On you, therefore, I threw the onus probandi. The 
Morning Advertiser of the 20th ultimo brings me your 
reply. Howdo you meet my clear and explicit de- 
nial ? 

First, by modifying your original complaint, that I 
should, ‘on so many occasions,’ gratuitously obtrude 
my peculiar religious views. Now the form of your 
indictment reads—‘ We took occasion to express our 
regret that he sometimes went out of his way, when 
on the Anti-Slavery platform, to advocate, or per- 
haps, more properly speaking, to enunciate theolcgical 
views at variance with divine revelation.’ 

The difference is that which exists between what 
is habitual and whatincidental, But the gravity of 
the charge is substantially the same. It implies not 
only a lack of sound discretion, but a deliberate vio- 





Samues--not Josern Gurney. And we can 
readily believe that the banker of Lombard street 
would be just the person whom the slaveholders and 
the evangelical supporters of slavery would like to| 
see sent over the Atlantic on a professedly anti-sla- 
very mission. | 

It would indeed be passing strange if he were not | 
the man according to their own heart, when it is | 
remembered that at the Exeter Hall meeting, five | 
or 8ix weeks ayo, he implored the speakers to speak | 
very tenderly respecting the American s.avehold- | 
ers, because, forsooth,they were very sensitive per- | 
sons, and did not like to be roughly handled. The | 
humamty proprietors—horrible idea !—-in America 
would have no objections to see a score of Samuel | 
Gurneys sent over to America on a professedly anti- 
‘slavery mission, but they would be delighted at the 
idea, The delusion would be practised all the more 
effectually ; the mockery of an anti-slavery move- 
ment would be perpetrated all the more easily, by 
the presence of snch persons as the Chairman of the 
late meeting at Exeter Hall. Samuel Gurney would 
be just the man to deal very tenderly with their sen- 
sitive slaveholding souls. He would not wound 
their feelings,—no, not for the world. He 
knows they do not like to be dealt severely with, 
and, therefore, in the plenitude of his tenderness for 
them, he would not utter a word to which they 
could object. They may degrade, may lash and 
lacerate, and eventually, by their brutality and cruel- 
ty, dig a premature grave for the poor slave. That 
is nothing in Mr. Samuel Gurney’s code of propriety 
and right. Perish the slaves in the Southern States 
of America in myriads, but do not on any account 
utter a word, not even in a whisper, which could 
give the slightest uneasiness to the slaveholders,— 
the slow murderers on a wholesale scale, of the col- 
ored population—or those reverend—very reverend— 
gentlemen, who are their best friends and their most 
efficient supporters. 

But does Dr. Baird then defend slavery in the ab- 
stract? Oh, no! Like all other American pro- 
slavery divines, he admits, in general terms, that it 
is an evil, but then he would get rid of it by other 
means than those which we would recommend.— 
The way to abolish trans-Atlantic slavery is, in his 
view, for the churches and evangelical denomina- 
tions of this country to recognise the slaveholders 
and slavery supporters on the other side of the At- 
tic as ‘brethren beloved,’ and to give them a cor- 
dial welcome when they Jand on our shores. 

The religious bodies in Great Britain ought, ac- 
cording to this New York divine, to endeavor to con- 
ciliate the slaveholders of America. Conciliate the 
practisers and promoters of slavery! Why, you 
might as soon, as Mr. Danien O’ConneLi once re- 
marked, expect to coax a fly out of a treacle cask, 
as to induce the abettors of slavery to give up their 
pro-slavery practices by conciliation. Conciliation 
has been tried too long with them. The churches of 
this country have beena great deal, and much too 
long, conciliatory towards these men. Kindness, 
forbearance, and charitable allowances, have been 
carried by us all to a culpable extent, in dealing 
with those who are implicated most deeply in the 
enormities of American slavery. Conciliation has 
only had the effect of causing them to become more 
hardened in their guilt. 

If the friends of the slave would be true to their 
principles, if they would be faithful to the anti-sla- 
very cause, they must adopt a different course. In- 
stead of conciliation, we must now have recourse to 
that moral coercion which will be brought to bear 
on American slaveholders, when we not only refuse 
to them the right hand of fellowship, but shan their 
very society, as men whose moral characters are 
tainted, and from contact with whom pollution would 
be the result. 

But the richest part of Dr. Baird’s plan for aholish- 
ing American slavery yet remains to be adverted to. 
Not only conciliate the slaveholders, says this trans- 
Atlantic divine, but appeal to their hearts. Appeal 
to the heart ofan American slaveholder! Surely Dr, 
Baird must be joking. Were it not for the antece- 
dents of the New York theologian, we would cer- 
tainly set him down asa wag. Whether he meant 
it or not, we hold it impossible that he could have hit 
on a piece of more bitter irony atthe expense of his 
slaveholding clients. Appeal to an A:erican slaye- 
holder’s heart! Who ever before heard of such an 
article? Ifthere be such a thing in existence, it 
inust be one of the greatest curiosities—one of the 
most decided rarities in the whole universe. An 
American slaveholder’s heart! We would gladly 
compass both sea and land to witness so greata cu- 
riosity. If Dr. Baird ever met with such a thing, it 
is a pity he did not bring it over with him to the Great 
Exhibition. Nothing, we venture to say, in all the 
vast and varied articles in that interesting collec- 
tion would have attracted half so much attention as 
the heart of an American slaveholder. 

It will have been observed from our paper of Sat- 
urday, that all those members of the angelical 
A.liance who spoke on the subject, vindicated the 
propriety of the course which the Alliance had adop- 
ted in excluding the opholders of American slavery 
from its comprehensive brotherhood. The matter 
was referred to acouncil which met on Saturday for 
the purpose of further considering the subject. “The 
meeting was adjourned till to-morrow, when we can- 
not doubt that the members of the Alliance to whom 


lation of good faith, a sacrifice of personal integrity, 
a wanton attack upon the religious opinions of others, 
while professing to ‘remember those in bonds as 
bound with them,’ and advocating the union of men 
of every sect and party for the abolition of slavery ! 

My dear sir, taking this view of my course, how 
can you bestow such warm encomiums upon me, even 
as an abolitionist ? If, on the Anti-Slavery platform, 
I—*‘ on so many occasions,” or * sometimes’ —* gratui- 
tously’ go out of my way to obtrude my peculiar re- 
ligious views, views ‘at variance with divine revela- 
tion,’ on an assembly convened to hear the cause of 
the slave vindicated, how can you place any confi- 
dence in my integrity, or cherish for me the slightest 
respect? For, surely, it is not an error of judgment 
that youdeplore. ‘Gratuitously’ to do a censurable 
act, and to do it ‘on so many occasions’ as to com- 
pel ‘many of the most earnest and sincere friends of 
the slave to withdraw themselves from the anti-sla- 
very cause,’ is to evince a most dishonorable pur- 
pose, and a reckless and disorganizing spirit. 

Here let me be understood. I donot mean to say, 
that, in pleading for the slave, I have never come 
into conflict with the religious opinions of any who 
have listened to me, or given a shock to their organ 
of veneration. This has been unavoidable—not ¢ gra- 
tuitously’ but necessarily done—for the slave’s sake- 
Nor do I mean to say, that, in illustrating my Anti- 
Slavery views, no critical eye has ever been able to 
detect a ‘peculiar’ theological tinge. Every man af- 
ter his own method, and in his own style. This fur- 
nishes no just ground for ‘complaint’ or ‘ regret.’— 
On the Anti-Slavery platform, if men of every variety 
of religious opinion are to be found, agreeing only in 
the paramount claims of the slave to his immediate 
and unconditional emancipation, it is to be expected 
that every one will speak in his own dialect, and ut- 
ter his own shibboleth. ‘Thus, a Trinitarian may al- 
lude to the Trinity—a Unitarian speak of the unity 
of God—a Calvinist enforce the guilt of slaveholders 
by the terrors of eternal damnation—a Universalist or 
Restorationist hint at the ultimate triumph of infinite 
love over all iniquity—a Presbyterian speak rever- 
ently of the pulpit—a Quaker allude to the impor- 
tance of being guided by the inward light—a Baptist 
indicate his belief in immersion as the true outward 
baptism—a believer in the holiness of the first day of 
the week refer to it as the Christian Sabbath—an In- 
fidel intimate his dissent from the popular religious 
sentiments of the day—a military man argue and 
illustrate in a military vein—a peace man avow that 
he has no faith in the use of carnal weapons—and so 
on to the end of the category ; and no one has a right 
to raise an outcry, or run from the platform, on that 
account. So long assuch manifestations are natural, 
incidental, with no proselyting intention, subordinate 
to the great object of redeeming the slave,—even 
though they are made on the Anti-Slavery platform, 
—who, that is truly baptized into the spirit of aboli- 
tionism, will enter his protest against them? That I 
have exceeded this limit, intentionally or conscious!y, 
I deny. 

Most heartily, dear sir, do I adopt your catholic de- 
claration :—‘ In a cause so great, so sacred,so divine,— 
one in which the happiness, here and hereafter, of mil- 
lions of human beings is so deeply involved,—we are 
prepared to merge all other considerations, and feel, for 
the time,as if we had no other mission on earth to fulfil.’ 
But what obligation does this impose on you, or me, 
or any other occupant of the platform? ‘To make no 
allusion, or do no act, religiously, which shall be re- 
garded as heretical or erroneous by any of the com- 
pany? The absurdity of such a conclusion is man- 
ifest. Is the Infidel to be justified in withdrawing, 
because the Bible is read and referred to as the word 
of God—a divine revelation > Is the Baptist to run 
away, because he hears the Infidel speak of the Bible 
of Nature as far more sure and reliable than any 
parchment? Is the Catholic to lift his heel, because 
the Quaker exalts the inward light above every out- 
ward standard of religious truth and duty? Is the 
Quaker to stand aloof, because the Presbyterian re- 
fers to the clerical order as divinely instituted? Is 
the Unitarian to desert, because he has heerd the 
doctrine of the atonement, the trinity, or total deprav- 
ity, assumed as true and yital, in the course of the 
Anti-Slavery discussions ? If so, where is the possi- 
bility of general co-operation ? If not, ‘the head and 
front of my offending hath that extent—no more.’ 
Why, then, am I singled out for censure or expostu- 
lation ? 

It is readily conceded by me, that great care 
should be taken to keep in abeyance, as far as is con- 


arities; but, I repeat it, 
urged, and evidently with a design ¢ 
slavery cause the medium of their ser 
imputations should he thrown, no hm 
offence taken, at their appearance, ole 
cording to the peculiar theological 
they are unavoidable, z 
For myself, 1 am no Partisan, no sectar; 
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down, is to me all-sufficient--. By pty a 
ye know them.’ My adherence to the ee 
platform has been steadf; ‘ 
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enough, my dear sir, you accuse me of having been 
reckless of such unanimity of action, and quite as 


anxious to obtrude my heretical ¢ theological notions’ 
on Anti-Slavery audiences, as to exhibit the crucity 
and injustice of the slave system! And, what is sti 
more strange, to sustain your accusation, you refer 
to aspeech made by me at an Anti-Slavery meeting 
at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, in London, in 184), 
at which you were an eye-witness ! 

Your charge is, without the slightest qualification 
—‘ On that occasion, Mr. Gannison did fiercely assail 
those institutions which Christians of ail denomina. 
tions hold, by common consent, to be an essential part 
of Christianity.’ 
than a bad memory, and very erroneous impressions. 
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You accuse, but furnish no evidence. I deny the 
accuracy of your statement. The burden of proof 
still rests on you. Am I to be condemned on your 
recollection of a speech five years after its delivery? 
That speech was reported, more or less copiously, 
for several journals. 
believe, the fullest—I can now refer to, was that which 
was published in the London Universe, of August 21, 
1846.* 
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cern for the welfare of the anti-slavery cause? If I 
ask you to define what Christian worship is, will you 
retort by saying that such a question proves I am an 
irreverent man? But the question is, nevertheless, a 
momentous one, covering much ground. In the fol- 
lowing Sonnet from my pen, published some time 
since, you have my views on this subject :— 
TRUE WORSHIP. 

They, who, 98 worshippers, some mountain climb, 

Or to some temple made with hands repair, 

As thouch the Godhead specially dwelt there, 
And absence, in Heaven's eve, would be a crime, 
Have yet to comprehend this truth sublime :— 

The freeman of the Lord no chain can bear, — 

His soul is free to worship every where, 

Nor limited to any place or time. 
No worldly sanctuary now may claim 

Man’s reverence, as a consecrated pile ; 

Mosque, synagogue, cathedral, are the same, 

Differing in nought but architectural style :— 
Avaunt, then, Superstition ! in God's name, 

Nor longer thy blind devotees beguile ! 

Whether I recognize or reject the authority of the 
Scriptures, in regard to public worship, let a few cita- 
tions determine :—* Then verily the first covenant had 
also ordinances of divine service, and @ worldly sanctu- 
ary.’ ‘If that first covenant had been faultless, 
then should no place have been sought for the second.’ 
. + « ‘Jesus saith unto her, Woman, believe me, the 
hour cometh, when ye shall neither in this mountain, 
nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father. But the 
hour cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers 
shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth: for 
the Father seeketh such to worship him.’ . . *How- 
beit, the Most High dwelleth not in temples made 
with hands. Heaven is my throne, and earth is my 
footstool: what house will ye build me? saith the 
Lord: or where is the place of my rest ?’ 

Surrounded as T am by pro-slavery churches and a 
pro-slavery clergy, where would you have me attend 
public worghip? There is one occupant of a pulpit in 
this city, Taropoxe Parker, who bears a bold and 
unfaltering testimony against slavery and its abettors ; 
but, religiously, he is branded as a heretic. If I listen 
to his ministration, will you recognize me as ‘ attend- 
ing a place of Christian worship’? You perceive by 
this, that there are ‘some very peculiar circumstan- 
ces’ in my case! Besides, you may learn from the 
Liberator, that I generally occupy the first day of the 
week in addressing the people, showing them their 
guilt, and imploring them to combine for the deliver- 
ance of the millions in this country whom they have 
so long held in the galling chains of slavery. 
this to worship God acceptably ? 

What my views of the True Church are, I long 
since embodied in the following lines. Is this the 
language of ‘ infidelity’ ? 

THE TRUE CHURCH. 
Church of the living God! in vain thy foes 

Make thee, in impious mirth, their laughing-stock— 

Contemn thy strength, thy radiant beauty mock :— 
In vain their threats, and impotent their blows, 
Satan's assaults, Hell's agonizing throes! 

For thou art built upon th’ Eternal Rock, 

Nor feur’st the thunder-storm, the earthquake shock, 
And nothing shall disturb thy calm repose, 

All human combinations change and die, 
Whate'er their origin, name, form, design ; 
But, firmer than the pillars of the sky, 
Thou standest ever by a power divine: 
Thou art endued with Immortality, 
And canst not perish—Gop's OWN LIFE IS TRINE! 


Is not 


In what sense, and to what extent, I am an ‘ Anti- 
Sabbath” heretic, you and your readers may learn by 
reading another Sonnet from my pen, long since given 
to the public :— 

THE TRUE REST. 
O Thou, by whom eternal life is given, 

Through Jesus Christ, thy well-beloved Son, 
As is Thy will obeyed by all in heaven, 

So let it now by all on earth be done! 

Not by th’ observance of one day in seven, 

As holy time, but of ALL DAYs AS ONE; 

The soul set free—all legal fetters riven— 

Vanished the law—the reign of grace begun ! 
Dear is the Christian Sabbath to my heart, 

Bound by no forms—from times and seasons free ; 
The whole of life absorbing, not a part; 

Perpetual rest and perfect liberty ! 

Who keeps not this steers by a Jewish chart, 

And sails in peril on a storm-tossed sea, 


Is this to depress or to elevate the standard of per- 
sonal consecration t» righteousness? Is it ‘ infideli- 
ty’? Isit notsubstantially the same view of the Sab- 
bath that was taken by Tyndale, Calvin, Luther, Me- 
lancthon, Whitby, Paley, Belsham, Priestley, Roger 
Williams, George Fox and Robert Barclay, and by 
the present eminent Archbishop Whately of Dublin? 
— But what has this to do with the Anti-Slavery 
platform or the Anti-Slavery movement ? 
I admit it! 

Believe me, dear sir, that 1 cherish no sentiments 
which Iam ashamed to avow; which I do not believe 
to be true; which I am not prepared to vindicate as 
in accordance with the spirit and precepts of the gos- 
pel. But I have no desire to engage in a barren 
theological controversy, especially in a crisis like the 
present. Technically, I think very little of the Chris- 
tian name or profession at the present day: it has 
long since ceased to be odious, it has become respect- 
able and popular. Eighteen hundred years ago, it 
was a badge of infamy, and decisive evidence of here- 
sy, and cost those who assumed it reputation, ease, 
wealth, personal safety, and life itself. ‘Then it was a 
test of character; now it is a fashionable appendage. 
The calumnious charge of infidelity gives me no con- 
cern, except as it operates injuriously to the cause of 
the slave, as his enemies well know; otherwise, I 


Nothing ! 
It is an extraneous question. 


should never pause to notice it. Whatever else I may 

be, Iam neither a slaveholder nor his apologist, but 
Yours, for universal liberty, peace and righteous- 

ness, WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 





Grorcr Tuompson AND HIS ConstiruENTS. A con- 
siderable portion of our present number is devoted to 
a highly interesting report of the proceedings of a 
fourth meeting with his constituents by Mr. THomp- 
son—at which his reception, as at the preceding ones, 
was in the highest degree enthusiastic, showing the 
utmost unanimity of sentiment in regard to his course 
in this country. The man is worthy of such constit- 
uents—the constituents are worthy of such a man. 
The pro-slavery presses in this country are deepening 
their infamy, by studiously suppressing the facts per- 
taining to Mr. Tuompson’s reception since his return 
home; but their mortification and chagrin must be 
exceedingly difficult to digest. 

It will be seen, by Mr. Farmer's report, that our 
humble labors in the cause of human rights, on this 
side of the Adantic, were endorsed in a very cordial 
manner by the meeting, when referred to—a tribute 
of respect and esteem which we gratefully appreciate. 

Next week we shall publish a full report of the 
proceedings of yet another triumphant meeting held 
by Mr. Tuompson with his constituents at Hackney— 
the last of the series. His many friends in America 
will read with eagerness every thing relating to his 
movements in England at the present time. 
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Free Som Nominations. The Free Soil State Con- 
vention, at Worcester, on Tuesday last, appears to 
have been a very large and enthusiastic one, evincing 
an increase of hope, zeal and determination. Horace 
Mann presided on the occasion, and made a very able 
introductory speech. Addresses were also made by 
John G. Palfrey, Charles Allen, Henry Wilson, An- 
son Burlingame, and Jcseph T. Buckingham. Twenty- 
five resolutions were adopted. Stephen C. Phillips 
having declined a nomination, John G. Palfrey was by 
acclamation nominated as the Free Soil candidate for 
Governor, and Amasa Walker as candidate for Lieut. 
Governor. 








Bartrsa Evancericat Auuiance. The speech of 
Rev. Dr. Baird, in this body, and the letter of that 
shameless traducer of the American abolitionists, Rev. 
S. L. Pomroy, Secretary of the A. B. Commissioners, 
can only be referred to this week. 


BRITISH EVANGELICAL ALLIANCB. 
Lonpox, August 29, 1851. 
Dear Garntson: 

I send you, with this packet, a Non-Conformist 
newspaper. You will see that, at the meeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance here, Dr. Baird entered upon the 
question of slavery, and thought it hard that slave- 
holders should not be received as Christian brethren. 
It is amazing how obtuse these parsons are to all be- 
nevolent feeling ; how readily they can forget the 
great rule of doing unto others as ye would that 
they should do unto you. You will observe that, 
whenever ‘hey, (slaveholders,) and their apologists the 
ministers, are talking about Christianity and brother- 
hood, they avoid the application of this test, though 
they profess, as Dr. Baird does—‘You have been 
told,’ he whines, ‘that if you put us out of the pale 
of your Christian fellowship, your action will tend 
to put dewn slavery, and you will believe those who 
told you it, notwithstanding the remonstrances and 
tears (the crocodiles] even of brethren who are wor- 
thy of your confidence, from their character, their 
antecedents, and their positions.’ Mind, he is speak- 
ing of and for slaveholders. 

Dr. Baird, if a member of his own church should 
abuse his wife and daughter, and sell the Doctor and 
his sons, and that wife and daughter, into slavery, 
sending them to different parts of the globe, to be 
lashed and abused as the owners might please, would 
doubtless feel disposed to continue Christian relations 
with his owner the moment any kind creature should 
redeem him from slavery, and replace him in his rela- 
tive position as apologist, not only for the man who 
had so used him, but also for all other men of the 
same spirit and morals. 

Let us suppose—that which we know would not be 
the case—that the Doctor, being so restored, would 
stand up, as he now stands up, to pray for such men, 
and to denounce such a system—would the Doc tor 
himself be worth salvation under such circumstan- 
ces? Answer, Dr. Baird—would you be worthy of 
salvation or damnation? 

When you look, Doctor, at the strong language in 
which Jesus denounced the scribes and pharisees, can 
you yourself call the tears, which you say are shed 
by slaveholders for Christian fellowship, any thing 
but crocodile tears? If I am to pray for the slave- 
holder, ought I not to pray for the continuance of the 
system? If Iam to pray for the slave and for his 
emancipation, am I not to do as well as pray ?—to act 
in procuring the realization of that which I pray to 
God to bring about? Is not man, as man, an agent 
in the hands of God to bring about his own happi- 
ness; is he not to be a worker in this life; in his own 
day and generation? If not, to what purpose was 
the teaching of Jesus? Is not his religion to be the 
ground-work of action? Was not his example in- 
tended to be copied by his disciples? If we pray for 
inconsistent objects, can we possibly hope that God 
will realize them? Shall we pray against sin, and 
shake hands with the sinner. 

Let us suppose a man with equal ability to Dr. 
Baird should think he advanced the cause of Christ 
by turning upon those who showed his own leprosy, 
and saying, ‘You also are jaundiced.” Yet this is 
what the Doctor is in England. Mark what he says 
in this passage :—* The language of taunt, and of rid- 
icule, and of indiscriminate abuse, may wound the 
hearts of Christian men among us who love their 
country, with all their faults; but it is hurled back 
with unmeasured scorn by more than 3000 presses. 
«Let America wash out of her skirts the stains of sla- 
very, and then she will be fit to join British Chris- 
tians.”” Such was the language of one in this coun- 
try whom we loved. How was that received in 
America?—I don’t say by Christian men, but by 
others. Shall I tell you how it was received? Will 
you bear with me while I do so? “This sounds,’ 
mark the words, “ this sounds like the language of 
one who washes and bedecks his person, eats and 
drinks, and wipes his mouth and says, * I am not cor- 
rupt. Well, Dr. Baird, suppose that other men do 
wipe their mouths and say they are not corrupt, does 
that get the slaveholder rid of the sin of slavery? 
Suppose there are other tyrannical men in being, does 
that remove your guilt in tolerating tyranny and 
cruelty in your own family—that is, in your own 
‘domestic institutions’? Does a professed Christian 
teacher so teach Christianity? Would not such 
a teaching be referred rather to those who are ‘full 
of rottenness’ within—who are dead and useless for 
God, but active and alive and apologetic for the con- 
tinuance of evil ? 

The Doctor goes on and says, ‘ We will abolish 
this great evil, that you may depend upon; but we 
must be allowed to take such time and measures as we 
think best.’ This is giving us the principle in words, 
and taking it back in the exception. Would you, Dr. 
Baird, if you were a slave, deem it right to consti- 
tute the fellow who caused you to be lashed into 
living pulp, a judge when he shall abolish his own 
power? Suppose this same slaveholder to get into 
the pulpit, and to dwell for hours on Christian fellow- 
ship and brotherly love, and return home to resume 
his whipping—would not you, Dr. Baird, be dis- 
posed, particularly if you were the whippee, to pro- 
nounce ali that such a man said about Christianity, 
Cant, Cant, vile Cant? Suppose you were not the 
whippee, would that make any difference, Doctor, in 
the justice of the argument? 

Suppose this same slaveholder to go into a foreign 
country, and to say that he shed tears at the idea of 
being shut out from Christian communion—what 
would you say in reply? Would you advocate the 
right hand of fellowship to such men? If such men 
are fit for Christian fellowship, ought not the broth- 
erhood to be avoided by all men claiming to be good 
men? Dear Doctor, let us put it in another way: 
You are a temperate man, if not a temperance man, 
no doubt : would you hold fellowship with the steady, 
continuous drinkers unto drunkenness? Would you 
say the means to reform drunkards is to associate 
with them and to receive them into society, as you re- 
ceive other men who are professing Christian men? 
Would you make no difference between the pure and 
the impure, the just and the unjust? If this be your 
teaching, O Doctor! forgive me for excommunicating 
you; pray for me, that I may be won over to your 
doctrine of toleration, and learn to love the slave- 
holder—the patron and the practiser, as you well 
know, of cruelty and lust. 

You will see that the Doctor was followed by the 
Rev. Mr. Wilson, of Cincinnati, who gently hinted 
that Dr. Baird’s views might result for the Doctor's 
interest. The Doctor, I presume, from what Mr. 
Wilson said, is hired to preach to slaveholders. This 
Evangelical Alliance will come to nothing, for, what- 
ever the priests may palaver amongst themselves 
about the value of Christian unity, they well know 
that if they do not keep up Sectarianism, but allow 
practical Christianity its free course, they must tarn 
out of the pulpit, and become lecturers upon the sci- 
ences, and the knowledge of moral duties, dismissing 
those things upon which they now alarm the igno- 
rant, about heil fire, the devil, and eternal punish- 

EDWARD SEARCH. 
NANTUCEET. 

The recent series of anti-slavery meetings on Nan- 
tucket was of an interesting and useful character. 
An unusually long time had elapsed since meetings 
of the kind had been held there. Many feared that 
it would be difficult to re-kindle the old anti-slavery 
zeal of the island, while others said there was no 
need of anti-slavery meetings, for the whole popula- 
tion was anti-slavery already. Inasmuch, however, 
as several of the agents of the Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Society were to be in Barnstable county the 
ist of September, it was deemed a convenient and fa- 
vorable time to hold mectings also at Nantucket. Mr. 
Garrison and Mr. May accordingly went to the island 
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ment. 














on Tuesday, 2d inst., and Mr. Foster followed on the 


4th. Owing to ill-health, Mr. Garrison was obliged 
to leave the island and return home, without attending 
any of the meetings. 

On Wednesday evening, the 3d, the meetings com- 
menced at the Atheneum Hall, a commodious and 
handsome apartment. They were continued on every 
evening of that week ; and on Sunday the 7th, three 
Several meetings were held, it being the first time at 
Nantucket that anti-slavery meetings have been held 
on Sunday during the entire day and evening. At 
first, the audiences were small; but they continued 
Steadily increasing, and, on the last two evenings, 
completely filled the spacious hall. The length and 
number of the meetings enabled the speakers to take 
& comparatively thorough survey of the anti-slavery 
field, and to observe a regular and connected succes- 
sion of topics. Mr. May gave the introductory lce- 
ture, showing what slave~y is, the corrupting work it 
has done, the total subjugation of the Nation at 
which it aims, the support given to it by statesmen, 
jurists, political parties, and even by the professed 
churches and ministers of the land with a very few 
exceptions ;—adducing a multitude of witnesses to 
sustain his positions. The next evening, Mr. Foster 
showed, in a masterly and convincing argument, that 
the real supporters of slavery, the actual slavehold- 
ers, are in Nantucket, and the free States generally, 
Friday evening was devoted to an examination of the 
Slave Laws, and of the Treatment to which the Slaves 
are subjected. On Saturday evening, Mr. Foster con- 
sidered some of the means and measures advocated 
by the American Anti-Slavery Society for the over- 
throw and extinction of this ‘sum of all villanies’ ; 
and, in doing so, met and answered the charges that 
the Abolitionists are Anarchists and Disunionists. 
He denied and thoroughly demolished the first 
charge. The second he admitted, and showed what 
an unspeakzble sin they are guilty of, who remain in 
this Union, partners with the slaveholders in inflicting 
the most terrible wrongs and sufferings upon a seventh 
part of the people of the land. On Sunday morning, 
Mr. May vindicated the essential Christianity of the 
anti-slavery movement, and showed the weakness and 
wickedness of the charge brought against it by slave- 
holders and their abettors, that it is an infidel move- 
ment, and that to advocate it on the Sunday is Sab- 
bath-breaking! Mr. Foster continued the subject, and 
showed the hollowness and corrupt character of the 
popular and prevailing religion of the land, by apply- 
ing to it the great test of Christ, * By their fruits ye 
shall know them.’ In the afternoon, Mr. Foster con- 
sidered the charge that the abolitionists are waging 
war upon the churches. He showed that they make 
war upon nothing good, but upon the pro-slavery of 
the churches. On Sunday evening, Mr. May gave 
some further illustrations of the pro-slavery position 
of the American Churches. Afier which, Mr. Foster 
showed the true philosophy of the ground taken by 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, in refusing to be 
connected with any political party under the U. S. 
Constitution, and in relying upon those measures 
which are spiritual and moral, and which (though de- 
rided by the worldly and superficial as the mere ¢ fool- 
ishness of preaching,’) have ever proved mighty 
through God to the pulling down of strong holds. 

As already said, the interest of the meetings con- 
tinually increased; and at their close we had many 
reasons for thinking that a good work had been done. 
Invitations to our opponents were repeated at every 
meeting, to come forward and gainsay any of the po- 
sitions or arguments which were, or might be, ad- 
vanced. But no attempt of the kind was made, be- 
yond a question or two, which were readily answered. 
Much disappointment was felt by all parties at the 
necessary absence of Mr. Garrison from the meetings, 
which we hope will be made up to our Nantucket 
friends before a long time. Rev. J. G. Forman, the 
pastor of the Unitarian Society, was present at sev- 
eral different times, and on Sunday afternoon opened 
the meeting with prayer and the reading of the 
Scriptures. He manifested much interest in our 
meetings, and is one of those few men who are do- 
ing, and will do, what they can to vindicate the Amer- 
can pulpit from the charge of being entirely given 
over to slavery. 

One very pleasant feature of our meeting must by 
no means be unnoticed. While we were on the 
island, the Rhode Island Brass Band, composed of 
colored men of Providence, came there for the purpose 
of giving some concerts, which they did. On Satur- 
day evening, they accepted an invitation to attend our 
meeting, and contributed much to the interest of the 
meeting by performing several pieces of music, in a 
very creditable and artist-like manner, On Sunday 
evening, three of their number, the Messrs, Blue and 
Mr. Jenkins, vocalists, sang several appropriate pieces ; 
among them was the Slave Mother’s Lament, most 
touchingly sung, and listened to with breathless in- 
terest by the large audience. The members of this 
band are deserving of honor and of encouragement, 
for they have successfuily overcome a host of difficul- 
ties and prejudices, and have made themselves accom- 
plished musicians. And in regard to modesty and 
propriety of demeanor, so far as we observed or learn- 
ed, they are altogether superior to those white men, 
who, under the name of Ethiopian Serenaders and the 
like, go from place to place, imitating the colored 
men, and proving how much they could do to degrade 
the colored people, had God only made them black. 

Nor shall we forget the generous and untiring hos- 
pitality shown us at Nantucket. The names of Pool, 
Austin, Easton, Coleman, &c. &c., will long recal to 
us pleasant scenes and interviews, and be cherished as 
those of true and faithful friends of humanity, in 
whose hand the anti-slavery cause, in their locality, 
will not suffer any detriment.—. 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS CONVENTION. 


In accordance with a vote of the Women’s Rights 
Convention, held in Worcester, Mass., the 23d and 
24th of Oct. last, another Convention, for the same 
objects, viz., ‘to consider the Rights, Duties, and Re- 
lations of Woman,’ will be held in Worcester, 
Oct. 15th and 16th. 

We invite all, both men and women, to meet at the 
appointed time and place, for the free and full discus- 
sion of this great question. 

Reports will be presented from the Committees ap- 
pointed by the last Convention; on Education, In- 
dustrial Avocations, Civil and Political Functions, 
and Social Relations. 

In addition to those who last year gave interest to 
the Convention, Mrs. Coe, of Ohio, wi!l be present, 

In behalf of the Committee, 
LUCY STONE, 
WM. H. CHANNING, 
PAULINA W. DAVIS. 








Railroad Accident.—An accident on the Eastern Rail- 
road occurred on the evening of Sept 13th, in the town 
of Elliott, Maine, by which two men, named George 
Palfrey and Clement Pennell, (the engineer and fire- 
man,) were killed. The train was from Portland to 
Boston, with passengers from Bangor, who had been 
befogged, and were forced to take an extratrain. At 
Elliott, where a bridge was repairing, the rails and 
sleepers had been removed, under the impression that 
no more cars would pass over the road that night. The 
locomotive was pletely demolished, and the tender 
dashed against it, absolutely smashing the unfortunate 
engineer and fireman. Several passengers, among 
whom were some from New York, were injured, but 
not seriously. They reached Boston at 3 o'clock the 
next morning. 


Fire Down East.—A telegraphic despatch from East- 
oo Maine, states that extensive fires have been raging 
or a fortnight south and west of Lubec, as far as Mt, 
Desert, a distance of ninety miles. The Cutler Mill- 
dam company, at Cutler, whose timber is estimated to 
be worth $130,000, has been swept clear. Also, four 
thousand acres belonging to John Balch, ship-builder, 
at Prescott. It was with difficulty be saved his ships 
on the stocks. His loss is about $14,000. In Perry, 
several farmers have lost all their timber and 
On Campo Bello, owned by Admiral Owen, t } 
woods are burning at both ends of the island. His 
loss is estimated at £4,000, and the fire is still 
ing. Deer Island is also swept of all its timber. — 





THE PUGITIVE TRAGEDY IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 

A correspondent of the New York Tribune writes 
from Philadelphia, of date Friday, the 12th, giving 
the following account of a late tragic occurrence at 
Christiana, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. It dif- 
fers in several particulars from the statement tele- 
graphed to the presses in this city. The writer is 
understood to be an eminent divine of Philadelphia : 


‘Sept. 12, 1851. I write in great haste, eager to 
correct, as I have the means of doing, in a measure, 
the accounts just published in our morning papers of 
the bloody battle which took place yesterday morning 
at Christiana, in this State, twenty miles this side of 
Lancaster. From an individual just from that place, 
we learn that a slaveholder, with his son and nephew, 
from Maryland, accompanied by U. S. officers of this 
city and Baltimore, went to Christiana after two fu- 
gitive slaves. The blacks, having received notice of 
their coming, gathered, a considerable number of 
them, in the house which the slave-catching party 
were expected to visit. The door was fastened, and 
the blacks retired to the upper part of the house. 
When the slaveholder and his company approached, 
they were warned off. A parley was held, the slave- 
holder declaring, as it is said and believed, <I will go 
to h—lor have my slaves.” The door was broken in, 
a horn was sounded out of one of the upper windows, 
and after an interval, a company of blacks, armed, 
gathered on the spot, and the negroes in the house 
made a rush down, and crowded the whites out. 

Here the parley was resumed, the spokesman of the 
blacks telling the white men to go away; they were 
determined, he said, to die rather than go into slave- 
ry, or allow any one of their number to be taken. He 
declared, moreover, that the blacks would not fire, but 
if the whites fired, they were dead men. Shortly, 
first the nephew, then the slave-owner and his: son 
fired revolvers, wounding a number of the blacks, but 
not seriously—one man had his ear perforated by a 
ball. The clothes of others were pierced and torn, 
but, as the blacks said afterward, ‘the Lord shook the 
balls out of their clothes.’ The firedims of the whites 
was returned. The slave-owner fell dead, and his son 
very dangerously wounded. The whites then retired. 
One of the U. S. officers summoned the posse, but in 
vain. Some of the neighbors, Quakers and anti-sla- 
very persons, went and took up the wounded man 
and carried him to one of their homes, where, while 
they told him, in Quaker phrase, that ‘they had no 
unity with him in his acts,’ and abhorred the wicked 
business in which he had been engaged, every atten- 
tion was paid him, and medical aid instantly sent for. 
The effect of this treatment upon the young man, as 
our informant told us, may easily be imagined. He 
wept, and vowed, if he lived, to correct the impres- 
sion people had at his home about the abolitionists. 
The doctor pronounced his wounds mortal. 

People soon gathered in large numbers at this scene 
of blood. Theexcitement wasintense. Opinions and 
feelings conflicted, of course, but there was a strong 
feeling in behalf of the blacks. While the crowd 
were talking, and during the ferment, two blacks 
(brick-makers) passed. One of the crowd exclaimed, 
‘There go two fellows who should be shot!’ The 
black men paused and faced the crowd, and said 
calmly something to this effect—‘ Here we are ; shoot 
us, if you choose ; we areasuffering people, any how. 
God made us black ; we can’t help that; shoot us if 
you will.’ The revulsion was instantaneous and 
strong, and any man who had muttered a word against 
the blacks would have been knocked down on the 
spot. 

’ It is not true that the blacks had been counselled 
to resist. They had been repeatedly advised not to 
fight, but to flee to Canada. 

Our informant, an aged and eminent member of the 
Society of Friends, does not profess to give the testi- 
mony ofan eye-witness. He had seen the dead body 
of the slaveholder. He knew the people who took 
charge of the wounded man. He knew that the blacks 
had been counselled against resistance. The friends 
of the slave and the fugitive in that neighborhood are 
Quakers. Further than this, the above is the account 
of a resident in that vicinity, who gives us what is 
the most probable truth of the case, according to the 
statements of those in the neighborhood best ac- 
quainted with the circumstances. In afew days, it 
is to be hoped that the truth will be ascertained with 
more certainty. Although by some questioned at 
first which fired first, the settled belief at the 
place is that the whites fired first, as stated above. 

Yours, for truth’s sake, W. HL F. 


In addition to the facts contained in the above state- 
ments, (says the Tribune,) we learn from another cor- 
respondent, that the wagiget in the case was issued 
by Commissioner Ingraham of Philadelphia, and that 
the person deputed to execute it was John Egan, 
commonly known as Hoss Egan, formerly a notorious 
member of the gang of Killers, and now equally no- 
torious as a slave-catcher under the new law a 

There were twenty-five in the colored party, and 
fifteen whites. Several of the whites were wounded, 
one, a Baltimore officer, severely, by balls through 
both his shoulders. There were eighteen shots fired 
by the slaveholder’s party. 


{2 So much for Slavery! so much for the accurs- 
ed Fugitive Slave Law! They who are responsible 
for this bloody transaction are the upholders of that 
law and that foul system,—Fillmore, Webster & Co. 
The blacks are fully justified in what they did, by the 
Declaration of Independence, and the teachings and 
examples of Washington, Warren and Kossuth. 


Tue Curisttrana Tracepy. The following is the 
finding of the Coroner's Jury on the body of Mr. 
Gorsuch :— 


Lancaster County, ss: An inquisition indented, ta- 
ken at Sadsbury Gap, in the County of Lancaster, 
the 11th day of September, A. D. 1851, before me, 
Joseph D. Pownall, Esq., for the County of Lancas- 
ter, upon the view of the body of a man then and 
there lying dead, supposed to be Edward Gorsuch, of 
Baltimore County, Md., upon the affirmation of Geo, 
Whitson, John Rowland, Osborne Dare, Hiram Ken- 
nard, Samuel Miller, Lewis Cooper, Geo. Firth, Wm. 
Knott, John Ellis, William Milhouse, Joseph Rich- 
wine, and Miller Knott, good and lawful men of the 
county aforesaid, who, being duly affirmed and charg- 
ed to inquire, on the part of the Commonwealthf 
when, where and how the said deceased came to his 
death, do say, upon their affirmations, that on the 
morning of the 11th inst., the neighborhood was 
thrown into an excitement by the above deceased, 
and some five or six persons in company with him, 
making an attack upon a family of colored persons liv- 
ing in said Gap, near the Brick Mill, about 4 o'clock 
in the morning, for the purpose of arresting some fu- 
gitive slaves, as they alleged. Many of the colored 
people of the neighborhood collected, and there was 
considerable firing of guns and other firearms by both 
parties. Upon the arrival of some of the neighbors at 
the place, after the riot had subsided, they found the 
above deceased lying upon his back, or right side, 
dead. Upon a post mortem examination of the body 
of the said deceased, made by Drs. Patterson and 
Martin, in our presence, we believe he came to his 
death by gun shot wounds, that he received in the 
above mentioned riot, caused by some person or per- 
sons to us unknown. 


{= The Governor of Pennsylvania has issued the 
following 
PROCLAMATION, 


In and by the authority of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, I, WILLIAM F. JOHNSTON, 
Governor of said Commonwealth, do hereby issue 


this 
PROCLAMATION. 


Wueneas, it has been represented to me that a 
flagrant violation of the public peace has occurred in 
Lancaster county, involving the murder of Edward 
Gorsuch, and seriously endangering the lives of other 
persons ; and whereas, it has also been represented to 
me that some of the perpetrators of this outrage are 
yet at large ; now, therefore, by virtue of the author- 
ity in me vested by the Constitution and laws, I, 
WILLIAM F. JOHNSTON, Governor of Pennsylva- 
nia, do hereby offer a reward of ONE THOUSAND 
DOLLARS for the arrest and conviction of the per 
sons guilty of the murder and violation of the public 
peace aforesaid. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand 
and affixed the great seal of the State, this fifteenth 
day of September, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty-one. 

Attest, A. L. RUSSELL, 

Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


Meeting in Baitimore.—An immense meeting was 
held in Monmouth Square, on the evening of the 15th 
inst., presided over by Mayor Gerome, to condemn 
the proceedings of the Christiana outrage. Several 
eloquent speeches were made, and resolutions were 
passed condemning the outrage, and expressing a de- 
termination to carry out the Compromise Laws. 








ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTIONS. 


QUINEBAUG, (Windham Co., Conn.) 
Saturday Evening and Sunday, Sept. 20 and 21. 

This meeting will be held in the New Hall; and 

will be attended by W. L. Garrison and Lucy Stone. 
BOYLSTON CENTRE, (Worcester Co.) 

Saturday Evening and Sunday, Sept, 27 and 28. 

To be held in the Town Holl, and attended by Ste- 
phen S. Foster and Wm. H. Fish, 

WEST SCITUATE (Plymonth Co.) 
Sunday, Sept. 28. 

This meeting will be attended by George W. Put- 
nam and Nathaniel H. Whiting. 

_— «2 
PLYMOUTH COUNTY NOTICE. 

A meeting of the Plymouth County A. 8. Society 
will be held on Sunday, Sept. 28, 1851, in eT 
Hall, West Scituate. George W. Putnam and N. H. 
Whiting will be present. 

BOURNE SPOONER, President 

H. H. Bricuam, Secretary. 





ABINGTON NOTICE. 

Avr Batiov will speak in the Town Hall, next 
Sunday, Sept 21. The third meeting will be held at 
7 o'clock, P. M. The subject will probably be— 
Peace. 

SEVENTH COURSE OF LECTURES, 

The Seventh Course of Lectures, before the Salem 
Female Anti Slavery Society, comprising eight in num- 
ber, will be delivered on successive Sunday evenings, 
commencing Oct. Sth, at Lyceum Hall, at 7 o'clock. 

Particulars in a future notice. 

E. J. KENNY, Ree. See. 





PENNSYLVANIA A. 8S. SOCIETY, 

The Fourteenth Annual Mecting of the Pennsylva- 
nia Anti-Slavery Society will be heid at the Horticul- 
tural Hall, at West Chester, on the 7th, 8th, and 9th 
of October, commencing on Tuesday, the 7th, at 11 
o'clock. 

—_— — 
THE PRISONER, 

Joun M. Spear will preach in the Unitarian church 
in Warwick, Mass., on Sunday, 2lst instant, on the 
Duty of Society to the Prisoner. 














DIED—At Northampton, Dr. Sylvester Graham, 50. 

At Springfield, Samuel Bow!es, Esq., senior editor of 
the Springfield Republican, 54. 

At Hartford, Conn., Rey. Thomas H. Gallaudet, so 
long and favorably known as the friend of the deaf 
mute. 

In Cooperstown, N. Y., suddenly, on the 14th inst. 
James Fennimore Cooper, Esq., the distinguished A- 
merican novelist, aged 62. 

In Rochester, N. Y., August 25, William Albert, 
son of Benjamin F. and Frances Nell Cleggett, aged 
6 months and 20 days. 





NEW FALL GOODS. _ 


C, F. HOVEY & CO, 


AVE received by 'recent arrivals, a full and 
complete assortment of 


French and English Goods, 


IN PART AS FOLLOWS: 


SILK GOODS, 


A rich selection of FANCY GOOD—Brocades, 
Plaids, Stripes and Checks, light Evening Silks, 
figured and black Silks, plaid Poplins, warranted 
Poplins, spun silk Plaids, silk and wool Challies. 


SHAWLS, 


Cashmere long and square Shawls, 7-0 and 8-4 
Broche Shawls, Palmettes and small figures; rich 
printed Cashmere shawls, new styles; plaid long and 
square shawls; real Cashmere, long and square 
Shawls, 


CASHMERE SCARFS, 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


PRINTED DRESS GOODS. 


All wool and cotton and woo¥ M. De Laines and 
Cashmeres ; Persian Cloths ; French and English 


EMBROIDERIES, 


Embroidered Collars and Cuffs, Chemisettes, lace 
and muslin Sleeves, Waists, Caps, Demi Veils, real 
lace Veils, Demi Veils and Caps, Infants’ Robes, 
&e. &c., with a full assortment of White Robes. 


VELVETS. 


THIBET AND LIONESE CLOTHS, AL- 
PACCAS, BOMBAZINES, 


FRENCH CLOAKING AND LaDIES’ 
CLOTHS, 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, Merino and Silk VESTS 
and DRAWERS, HOUSEKEEPING GOODs, 
LINENS, FLANNELS, BLANKETS and COT- 
TONS, &c. &c., making a very desirable stock of 
Goods, which they offer at 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
AT LOW PRICES. 


13 WINTER STREET. 
September 19 


TO REFORMERS. 


UST published, and for sale by W. J. BANER, 
No. 201 William street, New York, 


THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY, No. 1. 


The true Constitution of Government, in the Sov- 
ereignty of the Individual, as the final development 
of Protestantism, Democracy and Socialism. By Ste- 
phen Pearl Andrews. 70 pp. 12 mo. Price, 20 cts. 


THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY, No. 2. 
Cost the Limit of Price, a Scientific Measure o 


Honesty in Trade, as one of the fundamental princi- 
ples in the solution of the Social Problem. By Ste- 
phen Pearl Andrews. 214 pp. 12 mo. Price, 50 cts. 

The above works contain the announcement and 
exposition of certain new, simple and fundamental 
principles of society, which are inclusive of all the 
improvements of social condition which are aimed at 
by Land Reformers, the advocates of Women’s Rights, 
Anti-Slavery men, Anti-Renters, Currency and Fi- 
nance Reformers, Industrial Reformers and Socialists 
—but without communism, association, or any ar- 
rangement infringing upon the freedom of the indi- 
vidual, or the separate ownership and administration 
of property. The attention of persons, men and 
women—and especially of intelligent women interest- 
ed in the elevation of their sex—is challenged to the 
examination of these new principles of the science of 
society. 

The above works can be ordered from the publish- 
er, WM. J. BANER, No. 201 William street, New 
York, and sent by mail in or out of the Unitod 
States. 812 


BOOKS. 


ELA MARSH, No. 25 Cornhill, has for sale the 

following valuable books, viz : 
The Slave, or Memoirs of Archy Moore, 25 
The Branded Hand, by Capt. Jonathan Walker, 26 
Picture of Slavery for young persons, by do., 6 
History of the Mexican War, (including ‘ Facts 

for the People,’) by L. Moody, 20 
Narrative of Henry Watson, a Fugitive Slave, 121-2 
The Church As It Is, by Parker Pillsbury, 16 
Letter to the People of the United States on 

Slavery, by Theodore Parker, 
Parker’s Discourse, occasioned by the death of 

Jchn Quincy Adams, : 
Conscience and Law ; or a Discussion of our 

comparative Responsibility to Human and 

Divine Government, by Kev Wm. W. 





2w 








Patton, fn aia % 12 
Siisiner’s Argument on the Unconstitutionality 
of Slavery, 50 


Spooner’s Defence for Fugitive Slaves against 
the Acts of Congress of Fqbruary 12, 179%, - 
and September 18, 1850, 

The Three Chief Safeguards of Society, a Ser. 


mon by Theodore Parker, 16 
Parker's Fast Day Sermon—'The Chief Sins of 
the People, 
Revelations, &c., by A. J. Davis, the Clair- 
voyant, 2 00 


The Great Harmonia, vol. 1—The Physician, 


by A. J. Davis, 1 00 
The Great Harmonia, vol. 2—The Teacher, 
Th Philseabny of Bpici al I "30 
e Phi y iritual Intercourse, 
do do of Special Providences—A 
Vision, i 15 
Heat and Light for the Ninetcenth Century, 121-2 
Aug. 29. tf 
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For the Liberator. 
‘CHOOSE YE WHOM YE WILL SERVE. 


n we must choose what path 


The hour has come whe 





we will pursue: 

Conscience says plainly 
good and true! 

While heaven-born Pity; gently pleads, 
with tearful eye, 

To where our suffering sisters toil, 


ern sky. 


. in each heart, Choose ye the| 
and points | 


beneath a South- | 


See helpless childhood, sorrowing, left in solitude to 


mourn— 
See the fond mother, from her home, and from her 


loved ones torn ; 

And in that bloody, cruel mart, where men like beasts | 
are sold, 

Is maiden virtue’s priceless worth bartered for dross | 
of gold. 

And if we calmly close our eyes, or coldly turn away, | 

How can we to the God of truth, of love and mercy, | 
pray? 

Will not our poor wronged brothers’ woes reproach | 
our faithless life ? 

May not the outraged husband ask, * Christian, where | 
is my wile?’ 

How can we unswer such appeal ?—and shall we dare 
reply, 

We know not of thy many wrongs, nor heard we 
thy heart's sigh? 

Our priests and rulers say ‘tis right that thou for us 
shouldst toil, 

For how could Southern Chivalry its hands with la- 
bor soil ? 


The Sazon blood flows in their veins—thou art dark 
Afric’s son; 

They from a race of heroes sprung—‘hou wert ignobly 
born ; 

Their sires were Albion's proud sons, their homes 
were lordly halls, 

Where the bright sunlight glowing fell on picture- 
covered walls, 


Thy fathers lived in low thatched huts, where Gam- 
bia’s waters flow ; 

Their proudest pastime was the hunt with lance or 
barbed bow ; 

Art never opened wide for them her stores of magic 
power ; 

Nor did fair Science e’er impart her gifts—a priceless 
dower, 


May not the wronged ones thus reply :—If unto you 
were given 

K nowledge and light to bless our race, why have ye 
never striven ? 

W hy have ye with such jealous care kept us from 
Learning's fount ? 

Why are our spirit-pinions bound, that we may never 
mount 


Into that higher, purer sphere, where Intellect holds 
sway, 

Where the immortal mind finds food, treasures that 
ne'er decay ? 

Why do ye keep from us that Book which teaches 
how to live? 

Did not the Savior unto all his blessed gospel give? 


Ye send his word to heathen lands, beyond th’ At- 
lantic wave ; 

Our brethren on a distant shore ye strive to bless and 
save: 

They hear the ‘ Law of Love’ proclaimed, who live 
by Congo's tide, 

*Tis taught beneath the palm-trec’s shade, and on the 
mountain side. 


But we who live within your homes, and toil that you 
may rest, 

Are we thus with its teaching kind, and gentle pre- 
cepts, blest? 

Think ye that like the brutes we die, because with 
them we're sold, 

And that our God-given souls ye buy, for silver or 
for gold? 


No! Heaven be praised !—you have no power that 
endeth not with death; 
Nor can your laws an hour prolong the dying bond- 
man’s breath ; 
Through the dark portals of the tomb he’ll reach the 
* promised land,’ 
And Canaan's Lord will make him free, and stay the 
oppressor’s hand. 
Barre, Mass. Carnix. 
—_—@——_ 
For the Liberator. 
DUTY. 
Consequences are the Lord’s, 
And the Duty only ours: 
How the doctrine sternly taught 
Affrights the allied powers ! 


At its coming earth was startled, 
Clouds and darkness saw and fied, 

Tyrants trembled—Death and Hell 
Groaned to yield their dead. 


Then Expediency’s lamp, 
With its pale and flickering rays, 
Waned and died; and o'er the gloom 
Burst God's noontide blaze! 


It leads, like Israel's shaft of flame, 

Our footsteps through the midnight still ; 
At the pale dawn the pillared cloud 

Waits on the distant hill. 


Hark! from the ages dim and gone, 
Solemn prophet-voices say, 

«Leave results to God—and do 
Each duty well to-day.’ 

Then pass Faith's watchword through the camp, 
While pale Oppression shrieks and cowers ; 

* ConsRQUENCES Ane THE Loxp’s, 
And the Duty only ours!’ 

_—e——_— 
HALT NOT ON YOUR WAY. 


BY JOEL BARNES, 


G. W. P. 


Ho! ye who start a noble scheme, 
For general good designed, 
Ye workers in a cause that tends 
To benefit your kind! 
Mark out the path ye fain would tread, 
The game ye mean to play; 
And if ‘t be an honest one, 
Keep steadfast in the way! 


Although ye may not gain at once 
The points ye most desire, 

Be patient—time can wonders work— 
Plod on, and do not tire; 

Obstructions, too, may crowd your path, 
In threatening, stern array, 

Yet flinch not! they may only prove 
Mere shadows in your way. 


Then while there’s work for you to do, 
Stand not despairing by, 

Let ‘forward’ be the move ye make, 
And ‘onward’ be the cry; 

And when success has crowned your plans, 
"Twill all your pains repay 

To sce the good your labor's done— 
Then droop not on your way. 

—_—oe——- 
‘He who hath, and will not give 
The light of life to all that live, 





Himeeif shall lose the way.’ 
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From the London Morning Advertiser of August 20. 
REPLY OF MR. GARRISON. 


We reproduce from the American Boston Liber- 
ator, an article in answer to one which appeared 
some seven or eight weeks ago inthis paper, on the 
subject of American slavery. In that article, we re- 
ferred at some length to the almost superhuman 
energy with which Wa. Lroyp Gannison, the lead- 
er of the abolitionist party, has labored for twenty 
years, on behalf of the 3,000,000 slaves in the Sonth- 
ern States,—to his great and manifold self-sacrifices 
in the Anti-Slavery canse,—and to the heroism, 
worthy the days of ancient Greeceand Rome, which 
he has often shown inthe hour of imminent persona 
danger. 

But while thus expressing ourselves in reference 
to the conduct of Mr. Garrison, as the great cham- 
pion of the Anti-Slavery cause in America, we too 
occasion to express our regret that he sometimes 
went out of his way, when on the Anti-Slavery 
platform. to advocate,or perhaps,more properly speak- 
ing, to enunciate theological views at variance with 
divine revelation. We alluded to the subject solely 
for the purpose of dissnading Mr. Garrison from per- 
sisting in that course, heeause we know that many of 


| the warmest friends which the anti-slavery cause has, 
| either here or in the United States, are to be found 


among those who regard the Scriptures as an inspir- 
ed bouk, and that if infidel sentiments were intro- 


| duced on the Anti-Slavery platform, the result would 


be that many of the most earnest and sincere friends 
of the slave would withdraw themselves from the An- 
ti-Slavery cause. : 

It is to this part of our article that the Liberator 
principally replies. All that Mr. Garrison, therefore, 
says on that point, we have transferred into our pa- 
per. The only portion, indeed, of the article which 
we have suppressed, is that which relates to Mr. 
Joun Scosxe, the Secretary of the British and For- 
eign Anti-Slavery Society. We have omitted this 
portion of Mr. Garrison’s article, because Mr. Sco- 
ble has lately quitted ‘his country on a temporary 
visit to Canada ; for, however hard we may our- 
selves have been on him of late—and he, we know, 
thinks we have been a great deal too hard—we 
should consider it ungenerous to attack him while he 
is not in this country to defend himself. For that rea- 
son we have omitted, at least for the present, what 
Mr. Garrison has said of the Secretary of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 

We now come to the point at issue between the 
leader of the American Abolitionists and ourselves. 
We do not conceive that Mr. Garrison has stated 
that point fairly. Not that that gentleman would 


purposely or consciously give a wrong representation | 


of the nature of the differences between us. He is 
a man much too just, too generous, too great a _lov- 
er of trath, for that. Still, the fact is as we have 
stated. The matters at issue between him and us 
are not laid before the American public in strict ac- 
cordance with the facts of the case. 

The whole of that part of Mr. Garrison’s article 
which refers to this point has a direct tendency to 
convey the idea, that our ground of controversy with 
him is the fact affirmed by us—of his holding 
opinions at variance with divine revelation. Now, 
so far from having any quarrel with Mr. Garrison 
on this account, we distinct!y stated, in the very ar- 
ticle to which he replies, that we quarrel with no 
man on this account ; that, on the contrary, we ac- 
cord to every man the perfect right to embrace and 
to advocate any opinions which he pleases, Mr. 
Garrison, or any one else, has just as good a right 
to reject revelation, as we have to receive it. And 
though we may deplore what we would, in the sup- 
posed case, regard as an error of the first magni- 
tude, we should never, for a moment, on that account, 
have any quarrel with him. 

Our sole ground of controversy with the leader of 
the American Abolitionists is, that he should intro- 
duce his peculiar views on theological points on the 
Anti-Slavery platform, and thereby estrange from 
the Anti-Slavery cause many persons whose friend- 
ship for the slave is unbounded. But Mr. Garrison 
denies the justice of the charge. He says, in an- 
swer to it—‘It is not true that I have, on many oc- 
casions, or on any occasion, gratuitously obtruded 
my peculiar views on religious subjects, on the An- 
ti-Slavery platform, in any discussion on the ques- 
tion of slavery.’ 

Now, here our statement and Mr. Garrison’s as- 
sertion are at variance. Either of us must be wrong. 
Which of us is in error? The American and the 
English public have a right to call for evidence,either 
in support or disproof of the charge. As we pre- 
ferred the charge, we admit that we are bound to 
produce our proofs. As Mr. Garrison denies that 
he ever introduced, on the Anti-Slavery platforin, on 
any one occasion, his peculiar theological views—by 
which we are to understand, views at variance with 
divine revelation—we feel that we shall have made 
out our case, if we substantiate one instance in which 
he did so. 

We beg, then, to refer Mr. Garrison to a speech 
which he delivered five years ago, when in England, 
in the Crown and Anchor Tavern, at a meeting of 
an exclusively anti-slavery character. On that oc- 
casion, Mr. Garrison did fiercely assai] those in- 
stitutions which Christians of all denominations hold, 
by common consent, to be an essential part of Chris- 
tianity. He ridiculed the institution of a Christian 
ministry, and, if our memory be not grievously at 
fault, attacked the institution of a Christian Sabbath. 
And in doing this, he employed phraseology which 
no Christian could bear without a shudder. One 
thing he said was, that the Christian's God was his 
devil. We speak from what we ourselves felt on 
that occasion, when we say, that Mr. Garrison, by 
that unfortunate and ill-judged speech, did great in- 
jury to the Anti-Slavery cause in this country. We 
went to that meeting deeply sympathizing with him, 
because he had not only been disowned by the 
Broad Street Society, but had been, in a sense, per- 
secuted by them ; but we must own that we came 
away with feelings regarding him on this one point, 
the very reverse of those which we entertained when 
we entered the meeting. 

Here, then, was one occasion on which Mr. Gar- 
risonaid what we charged him with having done. 
We have no wish to dwell any longer on this as- 
pect of the question ; nothing but Mr. Garrison’s di- 
rect denial of having acted in the way in which we 
stated, would have induced us to re-open a matter so 
painful to us, because, otherwise, we think that Mr. 
Garrison, of al] men on the other side of the Atlantic, 
is most adapted tv promote the cause of slave emanci- 
pation, 

But a word or two now, on another aspect of the 
matter. Mr. Garrison quarrels with us for saying 
that his theological views are not in harmony with 
revelation. Andhe asks us how we come to know 
that he is not a believer in divine revelation? Be- 
fore we answer that question, we may be permitted 
to remark, that Mr. Garrison does not deny that he 
rejects revelation. At least, we can see nothing in 
his article which will admit of that construction — 
If he reverentially receives the Scriptures as a reve- 
lation of the mind and will of the Deity, why does 
he not say so at once ? We have so much faith in 
his trathfulness, so much confidence in his integ- 
rity, that we should, in that case, have come to the 
conclusion, that we had, after all, owing to some 
want of perspicuity on his part, or of clearness of 
apprehension on ours, deduced inferences from what 
we heard him say atthe Crown and Anchor, which 
were not justified by the facts of thecase. But Mr. 
Garrison does not make any explicit disclaimer of 
entertaining opinions adverse to Christianity, as con- 
stituting a special revelation from Heaven. If he 
could have done this, he ought to have done it, in- 
asmuch as he knows that we are not fighting for 
mere victory, but anxious to arr.ve at the trath, He 
ought, moreover, to have remembered, that we were 
noexulting in what we believed to be his infidelity, 
but were deeply deploring it, both on his own ac- 
count and on account of the holy cause in the pro- 
motion of which both he and we are equally en- 
gaged. 

But not only does Mr. Garrison not deny that he 
rejects revelation, but if we do not misinterpret his 
words, he virtually admits the justice of the charge, 
which we, on this head, preferred against him. He 
says that he has the same right to express his views 
of inspiration which we have to express ours,—evi- 
dently implying that his views are the opposite of 
ours. Here let us remark, by way of pare i 
that we cordially concede this right to Mr. Garrison. 
All that we ask is, that he would not give utterance 
to his anti-Seriptaral views in the capacity of an 
Anti-Slavery advocate. 

Mr. Garrison further, by implication, shows that 
his views are not in consonance with divine revela- 
tion, by asking es what we mean by ‘ divine_revela- 
tion’ But he still more manifestly admits that he 
does not receive the Bible as a book containing 

divine revelation, when he says, that the man w 
professes to receive the claims of the Scripture 


Ss. 


But we have what we regard as stil] better proof, 
that Mr. Garrison is not a believer in divine revela- 
tion. Actions are better than words. Regarding 
the latter, we may make a mistake; regarding the 
former, there is litle or no such danger. Mr. Gar- 
rison attends no place of Christian worship; and this, 
we hold, unless there be some very peculiar circum- 
stances in the case, to be presumptive proof that he 
does not recognise the authority of the Scriptures. 
We have said, and shown, that, in addition to his not 
attending any place of Christian worship, he disre- 
gards those institutions—and especially the institn- 
tion of a Christian ministry—which Christians of all 
denominations consider, by « consent, to be 
indispensable portions of the religion of Jesus. 

But we wil) not pursue the matter farther. Noth- 
ing but the considerations to which we have before 
adverted, could have induced us to enter upon it.— 
What we ask Mr. Garrison to do, we endeavor to 
practice ourselves. When we abjure him not, in his 
capacity of the friend of the slave and the advocate of 
abolition, on eny occasion, or under any circuin- 
stances, to assail divine revelation, either directly or 
by implication— we pledge ourselves that we will 
not, when pleading the cause of 3,000,000 of enslaved 
human beings, attack the theological views of those 
whose notions are at variance withours. With him, 
and others like-minded, we can act with perfect cor- 
diajity. As the advocates of the entire and imme- 
diate emancipation of the slaves in the United States, 
we can forget, for the moment, that we have any oth- 
er opinions at all. In a cause so great,so sacred, so 
divine—one in which the happiness here and hereafter 
of miilions of human beings is so deeply involved,— 
we are prepared to merge all other considerations, 
and feel, for the time, as if we had no other mission 
on earth to fulfil. Let all the friends of the slave feel 
in the same way, and we shall bring to bear on the 
strongholds of Transatlantic slavery, such a combi- 
nation of moral resources as_ wil] soon lay the hate- 
ful edifice in a heap of ruins. 








From the London Morning Advertiser of August 22. 


We publish in another column a letter from Mr. 
Sara, of Dalston, in vindication of the character of 
Mr. Garrison, the leader of the abolitonists of 
America. We do not see that the tenor of our arti- 
cle of Wednesday, to which our correspondent re- 
plies, is materially affected. At a distance of five 
years, persons must have better memories than it is 
our fortune to possess, to have a distinct impression 
of the details of a speech then delivered,—but our 
impression is as vivid of the injudicious character of 
Mr. Garrison’s speech on that occasion as if it had 
been delivered yesterday. With regard, again, to 
one particular expression which we cuoted as hav- 
ing been used by Mr. Garrison,—an expression, 
which, however qualified by whatever may have pre- 
ceded or accompanied it, cannot fai! to shock the 
feelings of Christian men,—with regard to the fact 
of such an expression having been made use of by 
Mr. Garrison, we can produce the testimony of 
persons who were present, and who affirm that they 
remember it so distinctly, because it caused at the 
time so great a revulsion in their minds. 

But we are willing to believe, that the injudicious 
manner in which Mr. Garkison pleaded the cause of 
the slave, on the occasion in question, was quite an 
exception to his usua) advocacy of that cause. At any 
rate, as we are deeply anxious that those points on 
which he and we differ should not prevent our cor- | 
| dial co-operation in the effort to emancipate the 
3,000,000 slaves in America, we shall let the matter 
now rest, cntil we learn what Mr. Garrison himself 
may say on the subject,;when our article has reached 
Boston, 

To the Editor of the Morning Advertiser : 

S:a—Your leading articles on the subject of Amer- 
ican slavery having attracted considerable attention 
to that subject during the last few weeks, and be- 
ing, as faras 1 know, the only paper which of late has 
fairly looked the system in the face, the public will, 
in all probability, take their American anti-slavery 
impressions from your columns. This I am perfectly 
willing they should do on every topic save one, and 
on that I crave leave to enter my protest. The ex- 
cepted case is the character of William Lloyd Gar- 
rison. 


{Mr. Smith proceeds to quote certain charges made 
against Mr. Garrison in the article we have copied 
from the Morning Advertiser of Aug. 20, and adds]— 


Now this last sentence, anda few words higher 
up, which refer to the possibility of memory being at 
fault, led me, on my return home last night, to turn 
up the speech in question, a verbatim copy of which 
appeared in two or three of the newspapers of that 
date. Ihave read it through carefully, and I declare 
that Icannot find a trace in support of any one of 
your allegations. Will you do me the favor vo take 
the same pains, and produce the passage or passages 
in question? Your candor convinces me that yon can 
have no motive but to establish the troth, and right 
glad am | that this question has been brought fairly 
to an issue. We have in the case of Cromwell a 
striking instance howa great character may for ages 
lie under the grossest misrepresentations, and how 
successfui personal malignity may prove. Let the 
trumphant vindication of that great man be a lesson 
to us to receive nothing as true, affecting the charac- 
ter of public men, which is not proved. The onns 
of proof in the case before us lies, you admit, with 
you; bet possibly you may not have the necessary 
documents beside yon, since you appear to speak 
from impressions. Believing that you have not, or 
that you would have preferred giving printed evi- 
dence, I beg to submit an extract or two from the 
speech in question, as good substantial evidence that 
Mr. Garrison never said what you allege that he did 
say; and, should these prove unsatisfactory, then I 
offer you the whole speech, and beg, as a means of 
justifying yourself, or of vindicating a great and 
good man from a foul and mischievous calumny, 
that you will publish it entire. The extracts I offer 
are the following :— 


[For these and other extracts, see the report of the 
speech, in the next column, as published in the Lon- 
don Universe of Aug. 21, 1846.]—Ed. Lid. 


Such are a few of the sentiments uttered by Mr. 
Garrison on the occasion referred to, and the re- 
mainder of the speech harmonises with them. If you 
doubt it, publish it, and leave the public to judge. 

There is one sentence, however, in your leading 
article, which deserves a special notice. It is that 
which makes Mr. Garrison to sa‘, that the Chris- 
tian’s God was his devil. I can find nothing of the 
kind inthe speech at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, 
and it would seem utterly improbable that Mr. 
Garrison ever uttered such a statement, either there 
or anywhere else. I do, however, recollect a pas- 
sage in one of Mr. Garrison’s speeches during that 
aututnn, (1846,) the substance of which I will sup- 
ply, regretting only that after a good deal of pains, 
I cannot lay my finger on it in print. He described 
the condition of American slavery as a system of 
robbery, concubinage, incest, lying and murder. He 
quoted overwhelming proof of the sanction of the 
American churches to this system, which maintained 
that it was supported by God, for it was supported 
by the Scriptures Now, does not every honest 
Christian man’s bosom swell with indignation at 
such an impudent and enormons lie, and would he 
not think, at least, but Mr. Garrison had the audaci- 
ty to say, ‘If that is your God, he is my devil’— 
Now, if this be not a fair and truthful representation 
of the sentiments uttered, you wil), I am sure, put 
it right. The same allegations were made against 
Mr. Garrison at the time, by a popular magazine of 
the day, and although there were many replies offer- 
ed,and among them one from Mr. Garrison himself, 
that journal persisted in scrupulously excluding 
them, one and all, and continued to heap scandal 
upon scandal. 

Possibly it may not be unimportant to know that 
my own religions views appear to square with your 
own, as giving a litle more weight to my but too 
feeble testimony. But what Mr. Garrison’s are sp 
cifically from any speech | have ever heard hii deliv- 
er on the anti-slavery platform, or have read of his on 
anti slavery subjects, I really cannot tell. I am sat- 
isfied to find there the spirit of Christianity, which 
may be, and probably is, the reason why it is said of 
him, as it was of our Lord and Master, ‘ He hatha 
devil ; why hear ye him? 

I cannot conclude these remarks without thanking 
you most sincerely for your manly and consistent 
enunciation of anti-slavery truths, convinced that 
you will not refuse testimony, however feeble, to the 
virtues of a man, who, to use your own words, has 
exhibited a heroism worthy of the days of ancient 
Greece and Rome, in the hour of imminent personal 
danger. 1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
ROBERT SMITH. 








South Dalston, Aug. 21, 1851. 


the Crown and gy fd 
Slavery League. e large 
from = catty t hour of the pie by a highly th 
spectable assembly, who nearly all 

close of the proceedings, which was near 
On the platform we observed Dr. Oxley, oe 
Carlisle, of Hackney, Rev. Mr. Nelson, and other 
gentlemen from Belfast, Messrs. Garrison, Wright, 
and Douglass, from America, and Messrs. G. Thomp- 
son, Vincent, Parry, and many other leading friends 
of the anti-slavery cause. 

On the moet of Mr. Parry, seconded by Mr. 
Vincent, George Thompson, Esc, — called to the 
chair. 

Mr. Garrison was then introduced to the meet- 
ing. He was received with enthusiastic cheering, 
hundreds rising from their seats. He wished to 
know if they were in earnest when they gave him 
that reception? Were they disposed to regard him 
as the friend of universal liberty? Then he beg- 
ged to tell them, that if they went over to America, 
they would be deemed fit subjects for lynch law. 
(Laughter and cheers.) What! were they in ear- 
nest ? were there no apologists for slavery there? 
none to applaud those ancient slaveholding patri- 
archs, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob ? none to taik o 
sending Onesimus back to his master, because he 
was a slave? Were there none to apologize for 
those pious men who plundered cradles of babes, tor- 
tured women by the slave-driver’s lash, and sent men 
to the auction block? ‘* Why, then,’ said Mr. Garri- 
son, ‘here’s my hand for every one of yon, and 
here’s a heart that beats in unison with your own,’ 
(Great cheering.) . ¥ Fie 

It is said that the Abolitionists are assailing the 
American church; it is true. It is said that they 
are assailing the American clergy in a body; it is 
true. It is said that they are assailing the Govern- 
ment under which they live; itis true. It is said 
that they are seeking the dissolution of the Union; 
it is true. Why dol say this? Because the church 
is the stronghold of the system ; because the clergy are 
active defenders of the system; because the govern- 
ment was originally so constructed that it gives its en- 
lire support to slavery, so long as the slaveholder 
shall desire ii. ° * . 

We began our movement by laying a broad foun- 
dation. We united men of all ranks. We knew 
not whither the principle would lead us. We be- 
lieved the principle was divine. Whatever, then, 
called for a sacrilice of the principle, we said, it 
must be taken out of the way. There were obsta- 
cles in the way. But God said, ‘pluck out the 
right eye, cut off the right hand” We found the 
political parties sanctioning slavery. We found the 
religious bodies heeding not the cries and groans of 
the slave. Now, we had either to denounce these 
bodies, or to give up the cause. And some cid give 
up the cause. ‘They said, ‘the church is pro-slave- 
ry, and therefore guilty, but it is still the Church of 
Christ’—and so they went and joined the enemy. 
These men have invented watchwords by which we 
should be known, and hated wherever known. 
(Cries of ‘Shame, shame”) The Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety has been true to its principles—true as the 
needle to the pole. Some, wishing to injure our 
cause, would tell you that, (as abolitionists,) we af- 
firm the Sabbath to be not divine, that we are anti- 
ministry and anti-church men. Those who say so, 
there is not one word of truth in them. The anti- 
slavery cause has never discussed. the questions of 
the ministry, the Sabbath, or the church. And 
how do you judge of their conduct, if not by what 
they say? The friends of the movement have a right 
to their individual opinions on other points, but do 
not condemn this cause, because of the opinions of 
individual members of it. We have made ministers 
and members of a pro-slavery church uneasy, be- 
cause we have denounced slavery wherever it has 
been found. Our crime has been, that we have un- 
masked the wolves in sheep’s clothing. And be- 
cause we won't gratify this minister or that mem- 
ber, they have gone away, and have undertaken to 
show that we have peculiar views of the Sabbath, 
the ministry, and other things. 
this mode of attack. (Loud applause.) You have 
just completed your noble struggle by the aboli- 
tion of the corn laws. That struggle was main- 


tained by men of all creeds, or it could not have | 


been triumphant. Now, suppose a Baptist had 
said, { won’t go with you in your struggle, be- 
cause you won’t be baptized (laughter); and an 
Episcopalian had said, I won’t go with you in the 
corn law agitation, because you won’t submit to 
the bishop. (More laughter.) Why, we do not come 
together in such struggles to agree about baptism, 
or Episcopacy, or Independency—we come to agree 
about one thing, and our one thing is the total 
and immediate extinction of slavery. (Cheers.) 
Suppose the alarm bell should ring, and call the 
city to extinguish a great fire. Ifa man, before 
he would assist in putting out the fire, should be- 
gin a theological discussion, to know whether you 
were agreed in doctrine or not, why, you would 
say, ‘that man is the incendiary.’ (Loud applause.) 
I declare that men who oppose us on such grounds are 
no abolitionists. se . ms: 

Now, what have we American abolitionists a 
right to ask of you Englishmen? You ought not 
to receive slaveholders as honest Christian men. 
You ought not to invite them to your pulpits, to 
your communion tables. Will you see to it that 
they never ascend your pulpits? If you will, then 
the slave wil! bless you, and thanks from the 
American abolitionists wil] come over in thunder 
tones for your decision, and you will give a blow 
to slavery from which it will not recover. We ask 
another thing of you. Send us no more delegates 
to the States, or, if you do, let there be no divinity 
about them. .Vothing but common humanity can 
stund in the United States. (Cheers.) Send us no 
more Baptist, Methodist, Presbvterian, or Quaker 
clerical delegates. ‘hey have all played into the 
hands of slavery, against the abolitionists. From 
Dr. C——— down to the last delegation, they have 
all done an evil work, and have strengthened slave- 
ry against us. Like the priest and the Levite, they 
have passed the slave by, and gone on the other 
side. They found the cause of abolitionism unpop- 
ular. The mass of society were pro-slavery ; so 
they went with them, and we have gone to the 
wall, Send us no more, if you please. [Cheers.] 
We have had to say, save us from our English friends, 
and we will take care of our enemies. There have 
been those who have gone over to America, and 
who have nobly stood their ground. They have 
passed through the fire, and no smell of it has 
been found on them. ‘That man [pointing to the 
Chairman, Mr. Thompson] has gone through it. 
Immense cheering, continued for some time.] 
Mhough rising on the topmost wave of popularity 
at home, he consented to aid us, where he was 
sure to be mobbed and scouted. But he never 
blenched. He was not afraid to make himself the 
friend and companion of the negro; and if he had 
remained, his life would have been taken. If we 
had desired it, he would have remained, and haz- 
arded his life; but we said go. * 

Join us, then, in our efforts, for we are with you. 
Working men! slavery is your enemy. It works 
evil for you in the community. It is not democracy 
which enslaves, I do not denounce democracy. 
Democracy declares that all men are equal, Slave- 
ry does not necessarily exist with, but in defiance 
of our republicanism. Never let the minions of ty- 
ranny confound republicanism and slavery. It also 
exists despite of Christianity. I want no Christian- 
ity mingled with the institutions of slavery. I want 
Christianity such as Jesus taught, such as Jesus prac- 
tically exemplified—a Christianity which knows no 
color or clime—which comprehends us all—which 
makes the world our country, and all mankind our 
countrymen. (Great applause.) 





From the London Morning Advertiser of August 16. 

AMERICAN SLAVERY—MR. SCOBLE. 
To the Eddor of the Morning Advertiser : 

Sir—From reading several numbers of the Morn- 
ing Advertiser, | have learned the deep interest which 
you feel in beiialf of unprotected chattelized human- 
ity, and your desire to array the religious and moral 
power of England against slavery’s strongest bul- 
wark—the pro-slavery ministers and churches in the 
United States of America. 

Having attended the annual meeting of the Bvitish 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, in Exeter Hall, 
on the 21st of June last; expecting, as one of the 
latest victims of slave hunting Lynch law, to be al- 
lowed to narrate my own experience, and every ef- 
fort to obtain an opportunity to speak, by application 
to Mr. Scoble, Secretary of the British and i 
Anti-Slavery Society having failed,—t sit down to 
record briefl at experience, and place it at 
your disposal, believing that, under the circum- 


I protest against | 


deny the right of property in man is an offence pun- 
le with twelve imprisonment and five 
hundred dollars fine. 

As no such law existed in Kentucky, I commenced 
laboring in that State last December, and after lec- 
turing in the border counties of Lewis an¢ Bracken, 
I visited the interior of the State, hoping, that as 600 
votes had been polled for the emancipating candi- 
date in Madison county, I might lecture there in se- 
curity. I visited Cass‘us M. Clay, Fsq., whose anti- 
slavery press at Lexington, some time since, was 
seized by a mob, boxed up, and sent into Ohio. We 
drew upa call for a convention of emancipators, an- 
ticipating that when it should assemble, neans would 
be farnished to put an anti-slavery press in operation 
again. To this call I obtained some signatures, 
and applied to each chureh in Richmond, the county 
seat, for permission to lecture or the moral and re- 
hgious condition of the slaves, bat without success. 
On Sunday evening, February 16th, being invited, I 
preached to the colored people. At the close of the 
services, I was mobbed out of the village, because 
anti-slavery tracts were found in my possession: the 
mob, on leaving me, fired a pistol five or six times. 

lagain visited Mr. C. M. Clay, and wrote an ar- 
ticle descriptive of my treatment for the Richmond 
Chronicle, which, together with a brief article by 
Mr. C. on the same transaction, I placed in the hands 
of the editor in Richmond. Proceeding along the 
road to fulfil an appointment to preach, I was over- 
taken, when about a mile from Richmond, by four 
men, riding on horses. Under threats of instant as- 
sassination if J resisted, they compelled me to leave 
the road, and Jed me across fields and Janes, to a 
deep ravine ina bye place. Binding my arms be- 
hind me, they learned, by questioning me, that I 
believed it just to emancipate the slavez on the soil. 
They then blindfolded me, and employed some time 
in discussing whether they should hang, whip, tar and 
feather, or duck me. They decided on the latter 
treatment. Removing the bandage from my eyes, 
they led me to a pond, unbound my arms, ag€ertained 
that I could swim, and threw me with violerce into 
the water. On my coming ont, they threw me in 
twice more, and then required me to promise to leave 
the county, and never return, | refused. They 
threw mein again, and on coming out, I made the 

romise. They then required me to agree to leave 
Kentucky, and never return, On iny refusing, they 
threw me in again, after which, they tied me up to a 
tree to flog me, and blindfolded my eyes, but chang- 
ing their minds, led me to the pond. [ took off the 
bandage from my eyes, and they threw me in five 
times more. Finding my strength failing me, with 
what of life remained I promised to leave Kentucky, 
and never return. They then required me to proceed 
out of the State, threatening me with death if I vis- 
ited Mr. Clay’s, or told of my treatment before leay- 
ing the State, or ever appeared again in Kentucky. 
Escaping with my life, | proceeded out of the State. 
Now, I would inquire, does no blame rest on the pro- 
slavery ministers and churches in Kentucky, or the 
other States? Ought not the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society to have expressed its disappro- 
val of such religionists ? The omission to condemn 
their conduct at the late annual meeting is a terrible 
fact in anti-slavery history. Would not Thomas 
Clarkson have done so? Witness his letter to the 
pro-slavery ministers of the South, urging them 
either to quit the South, or preach against slavery, 
Had his mantle fallen on his successors, seven years 
would not have elapsed, developing events of so 
great historic importance to the anti-slavery reform, 
without a call for a World’s Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion. It pains me to think that the mighty anti-sla- 
very energies of the English nation, in some unex- 
plained way, are held in check by the pro-slavery 
religious bodies of America. 

I may be permitted to add, that in the report of the 
Liberator, of a Soiree given to George ‘Thompson, 
Esq., M. P., in Boston, by attributing to me the re- 
marks made by another, | am represented as a Garri- 
sonian. [ belong to the Liberty party. I regard 
Mr. Garrison and the members of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society as having greatly aided the cause, 
by diffusing anti-slavery light. When America 
cries ‘Shame on the slaveholder!’ the system dies. 
| And from the Liberator and the American Anti- 
| Slavery Society the slaveholder expects to hear the 
reproof— Shame! Shame!’ 

In closing, 1 would express my gratitude to the 
Morning Advertiser, for having espoused the cause 
of the down-trodden siave, and for giving credit to 
| abolitionists of every shade of opinion, who are 
| working for abolition, without special favor to any 
Society in America. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
EDWARD MATHEWS. 
Oxford, August 14, 1851. 
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We bespeak the special attention of our readers 
to a communication which we elsewhere insert, on 
one of the many aspects which are worn by Amer- 
ican slavery. Mr. Mathews, the writer, is a minis- 
ter of the gospel, a man of great moral worth, and 
whose abhorrence of the monstrous enormity of 
American slavery is so great, that he would not, at 
any time, deem his life too great a sacrifice—were 
that sacrifice to pave the way for the extinction of 
this most gigantic of all the evils with which Proy- 
idence, for purposes incomprehensible by us, per- 
mits His otherwise fair creation to be, for a season, 
cursed. 

Mr. Mathews’s narrative of his personal sufferings 
and sacrifices in the cause of slave emancipation is 
one of enthralling interest. No one can read the 
reverend gentleman’s statements without feeling a 
thrill of horror pass through his frame, when he 
reflects that, for no other offence than his friendship 
for the oppressed slave, he received such brutal and 
inhuman treatment, from persons glorying in their 
civilization, and boasting that they are the citizens 
of a country whose Government is based on the 
principle, that all men are equal, and all men are 
brethren. Still more astounded must the contem- 
plative mind feel in the recollection of the fact, that 
men not only caliing themselves Christians, but fill- 
ing the office of ministers of the gospel, should, if 
not ectually inciting to those attempts which were 
made by an infuriated mob to murder our corre- 
spondent, accord to thei their approval. 

But the abettors of American slavery must not, in 
connection with Mr. Mathews’s case, monopolize 
our indignation, There are parties nearer home, 
who have large claims ona much greater measure 
of our indignation than we would deem it prudent 
to express. The conduct of the Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety in Broad street, assuming, as we are bound to 
do, Mr. Mathews’ statement to be correct, is, in 
some respects, even more reprehensible than that of 
the pro-slavery party in the United States, who were 
within an ace of imbruing their hands in his blood, 
and bringing on their souls the g=ilt of his murder. 

Mr. Mathews broadly and openly charges the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society with hay- 
ing denied him the opportunity of detailing his 
wrongs before an English audience, on the occasion 
of the recent anti-slavery meeting at Exeter Hall. 
He says, in the most explicit terms—terms so plain 
as to leave no reom for mistake or misconception in 
the matter—that he applied, time after time, to Mr. 
Scoble, by letter and otherwise, for permission to 
make a statement to that meeting of the sufferings 
he endured, aud the perils to which he exposed his 
life, in his anxiety to promote the anti-slavery cause. 
But Mr. Scoble resolutely refused to allow the rev- 
erend gentleman to unfold the tale of his wrongs— 
to tell an English audience the sufferings he endur- 
ed, the indignities heaped upon him, and the immi- 
nent danger to which his life was exposed. So, at 
least, Mr. Mathews assures us, and in the absence of 
any denial of his statement, we are bound to believe 
him. If his statement be not correct, it is for Mr. 
Scoble, whose name is so unreservedly mentioned, 
to show that it is ungrounded. 

Our columns are at that gentleman’s disposal to 
set himself right, if he can, with the public. It will 
not do, he may be assured, to affect to treat so grave 
a charge, specially and openly made, with indiffer- 
ence. Itis right the Anti-Slavery Society should 
be told, that they have no such excess of character 
in the country as that they can afford to disregard 
charges of this nature. {t would not, on the contra- 
ry, be easy to point to a case in modern history, in 
which a professedly benevolent body, containing on 
the list of its Committee the names of sundry in- 
dividuals of established reputation, who 

Jess moral weight than the individuala who coneti- 
tate the managing Committee of the Broad street 
body. If neither Mr. Scoble, ner any member of 
the thinks proper to avail hinself of our 
columns, then we shal feel that we have a perfect 
right to assume that Mr. Mathews's statement is 
the urgency and 
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‘| HIS remedy is offered to the community with the 
confidence we feel in an article which seldom 


fails to realize the happiest effects that canbe de- 


sired. So wide is the ficld of its usefulness, and s0 
numerous the cases of its cures, that almost every 
section of the country abounds in persons, publicly 
known, who have been restored from alarming and 
even desperate diseases of the lungs, by its use, 
When once tried, its superiority over every other 
medicine of its kind is too apparent to escape obser 
vation, and where its virtues are known, the publie 
no longer hesitate what antidote to employ for the 
distressing and dangerous affections of the pulmonary 
organs, which are incident to our climate. And not 
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the milder varieties of Cotps, Covans, Hoansexts 
&c., and for Cuipren, it is the plainest and sales 
medicine that can be obtained. No family should te 
without it, and those who have used it never will, 

Read the opinion of the following gentlemen, who 
will be recognized in the various sections of country 
where they are located—each and all as merchants of 
the first class, and of the highest character—as 
oldest and most extensive Wholesale Dealers in Med- 
icine, with an experience unlimited on the subject of 
which they speak. If there is any value in the judg- 
ment of experience, see 

THIS CERTIFICATE: 

We, the undersigned, Wholesale Druggists, — 
been long acquainted with Dr, Ayers er Pec "i 
ral, hereby certify our belief that 3t is the - . . 
most effectual remedy for Pulmonary Comp! ad 
ever offered to the American people. And we would, 
from our knowledge of its composition and — 
usefulness, cordially recommend it to the ~— 
as worthy their best contidence, and with the ode 
conviction that it will do for their reliet al] that m 
icine can do. 
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